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JANTED.—-SMALL CHAMBER ORGAN, 2 Manuals. New 
W or Good Secondhand. State Price, Cash or Deferr« dad Payment. 
ORGANIST, Atkinson's, Bookseller, 40, King William Strect, E.C. 


UITION by CORRESPONDENCE, for MUSICAL and other 
EXAMINATIONS. No fee until successful. Last year’s pupils num- 
bered 1300. Address, MR. JAMES JENNINGS, Deptford, London. 











ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano.) For Oratorios, 
\ Concerts, &c. Address, Rawtenstall, Manchester. 


\ ISS MARGARET BUNTINE, R.A.M. (Soprano.) For 


Concerts, Oratorios, Lessons, &c Address, 3, Talma Road Brixton, 8S. W. 








RTICLED PUPIL.—The ORGANIST of the CRYSTAL 
PALACE is prepared to receive a Gentlemanly Youth as above. Excep- 
tional advantages and every home comfort. For particulars, address, MR. EYRE, 
Melrose Vill:, The Avenue, Upper Norwood, S8.E. 
\ k. EYRE having RESIGNED his Appointment as ORGANIST 
and CHOIRMASTER at S. Peter’s, Vauxhall, will be open to ACCEPT 
asimilar ENGAGEMENT after Easter. Address as above. 





For Concerts, 
Ann’s Road, Brixton, 


Mss FANNY CHATFIELD (Soprano). 
Oratorios, Dinners, Lessons, &c.—11, St. 
London, S.W. 


INCHESTER’S EASTER MUSIC. Morning Service, 4d. ; 
Evening Service, 3d. ; Offertory Sentences, 3d.; Three Introductory 
Voluntaries, 1s.; Grand Organ March, 1s. 6d. Post free from ERNEST 
WINCHESTER, 44, Charlwood Street, London, S.W. 





8 ASSISTANT PUPIL (near London). Required for a 


YOUTH, who has been well trained from childhood, and is a brilliant | 


Pianist; very good Organist. Can take a plain service. One year's ex- 
perience in teaching. A comfortable home indispeasable, with small 
stipend, and finishing instruction in harmony, &c. Address, only, MUSICA, 
care of MADAME WEST, The Studio, Bexley Heath, Kent. 





HEAP FESTIVAL and CHOIR MUSIC. Surplus Copies of 
Festival Service Books, £1 per 100; 2s, 8d. per doz. Two specimens, post 
free, 8d. Rey. W. M. BARNES, Monkton Rectory, Dorchester. 





IOLIN CLASSES. Saturdays, 5.15 to 7.30 p.m. Beginners 
and Practice. Forty-five Ladies and Gentlemen joined. Band forming. 
Violas and Cellos wanted. 5s. per quarter, commencing on payment. Teacher, 
LOUIS W. SCHWEITZER ; Manager, T. R. AMES, 77-79, Green Street, E. 





POR SALE.—An Old-established General MUSIC BUSINESS 

. ina flourishing Town in the Isle of Man to be disposed of, with a good 
Hiring and Tuning Connection, present Proprietor retiring,—Apply in the 
first instance to L. J. KELLY, 25, Church Street, Douglas, Isle of Man, 


~ is 





TEPHEN HELLER’S LAST PUBLICATION, Fifteen 
Melodies of Schubert’s TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

ing Short Pieces, specially adapted for Teaching, price 2s. each, or hand- 
somely bound, price I5s. net. FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272a, Regent Circus 
Oxford Street, London. , 





Just Published, Small dto, Paper Covers, Price 6d.; or, in Cloth Limp, 
; with blank music paper at end, Is. 


’ ? + = 
HE CHURCH CHOIR MANUAL: Comprising Ferial, Gre- 
rat a a and Festival Versicles with the Harmonized Confession, Ac- 
and Tall’ Harmonies to the Lord's V'rayer and Apostles’ Creed ; Monotonic 
Doro! lis’s Litanies ; Twenty-two Settings of the Kyrie Eleison; and Five 
ogies. Edited by EDWIN PUTTER, St. Saviour’s, Denmark Hill. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 


‘TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Musie Publishers, 
‘ Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisiuc. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxford-street}, and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
iN Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881. 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 

J Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 





ACH’S (J. Sebastian) PIANOFORTE WORKS. In Eight 
Volumes, viz. :— 
I1.—48 Preludes 
Price 15s. 9d. 
IIl.—Art of Fugue, 73. 6d. 
Il].—Chromatic Fantasia, Fugue, | 
&e., 7. 6d. 
IV.—Five Suites and Four Duets, 
7s. Gd. 


Vol. and Fugues, | Vol. V.—A Concerto, an Overture, and 
an Air with 30 Variations, 
7s. 6d. 

Vi.—Six Easy Preludes, 2 and 3 
Part Inventions, and 6 little 
Suites, 7s, 6d. 
VII.—Six Grand Suites, 7s. 6d. 
VIIL.—Miscellaneous Fantasia, &. , 
7s. 6d. 


Edited by JOHN BISHOP. 


ACH’S (J. Sebastian) ORGAN WORKS, in Two Vols. Price 
7s. 6d. each. Edited by JOHN BISHOP. 
SONATAS for PEDAL 


M ENDELSSOHN’S SIX GRAND 
1 ORGANS. One of the grandest series of compositions ever written for 
the Organ. Price 7s. 6d. In one volume. 





LONDON: 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H,. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s.; cloth, 1s.6d. Dr. Westrroox. 
2. ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth,4s. Cart ZoELurr. 
3. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 

Part I. 9d. oP a aA Miss K. Paice. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A. WHITTINGHAM, 


1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A. Wuittincuam. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


K 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL. 
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THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d. 





THE Mvstcat STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Paper 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers read at 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectures 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articles 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists of 
the Cathedrals, &., &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s.6d. Each line after (ten words), 6d. 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, By Dr. Ritrer 

LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. i - 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM .. 

LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszt.. ae “e ae we wa 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Karasowskr. (2 Vols.) 

RICHARD WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN. By Daxsrevutuer .. 7s. 6d. & 

BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Dr. 
Lupwic Non. as as ee es én oe os oe 

ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By WaAsigLewsk1 .. 


aan COacocoea™ 


_ 
OF QNOrany’ 


Lonvon: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 














R ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 
We scribed as Solos ( Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. each, nett. To 
commemorate the Auther’s ‘Golden Wedding,” 1878. Orders executed 
post free) by R. Anprews, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 


Now Ready, 8vo., 6s. 
NGELO: A Tracenvy. By VICTOR HUGO. 
Rendered into English Blank Verse; with Explanatory 


Notes and some Remarks on French Dramatic Poetry, Past and 
Present. By ERNEST OSWALD COE. 





LONDON: DAVID STOTT, 164, OXFORD STREET, W. 





Each Free by Post for 12 aunge. 
ORATORIO HANDBOOKS. 
} ANDEL’S MESSIAH. Arranged and Edited by 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 
INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYwys, 
Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed ) 
C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Stree. 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &e. . 








Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTs, 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street 
With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By _ C. E. WILLING, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organig 
and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy ani 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 


Price 1s. 6d. nett. 


“M0 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted 
to the celebrated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Egypt.” 
By ROSSINI. 

‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, ig 
accordance with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse, 











SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


‘i PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 83d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon. 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the endof 
the book. 


Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 
VHE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, ani 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
) pe erares HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 

by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. 2. 
WILLING. 


Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 








HORSLEY. Demy 8vo, 154 pp. Price 1s. 
py aenees JUDAS MACCABAUS. 
160 pp. Price 1s. 
|: t+ CREATION. Arranged by The CHEVA- 


LIER SIGISMUND NEUKOMM. Demy 8yo, 122 pp. 
price 1s. 


OSSINIS STABAT MATER. 


Price 1s. 


Demy 8vo, 


Demy 8vo. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


Lge intimate that they are prepared to execute 
\ Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 
Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 
— SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, He. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSUN 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C,—( Established 1794). 


of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster 
of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist 
and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To 
which are added Chants for the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, ss 
sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses 
for Advent andLent, with Fourteen ney Double Chants, &e. 

a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modem. 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, &&. 
postage, 13d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise _ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hym! 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternative 
for most of the bymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies ¥ 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymr ‘Fa 
thee, O dear, dear ccantry,’ which is to our mind far preferable 
the tue in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung# 
All Saints’ on festivals.”- -Church Review. 





London: SWIFT AND CO., 





NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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PLEYEL, WOLFF, AND COS PIANOS. 








COTTAGES ..... ak telah son ... from 52 Guineas. 
OBLIQUES _.... site wii sets ... from 68 
GRANDS sai lai — rom ... from 90 
PEDALIERS, to be used with Pianos of all Makers 24 m 


SOLE AGENCY :—170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


: NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Epitep sy Rey. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 
This Magazine, which is now entering on the ninth year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


pe — &e., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publisher. (Specimen No. 
jd. post-free. 











_ The Vols. for 1873-1879, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1880 is now ready. 
Special Terms for printing Local matter with the Magazine may be obtained of SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, Holborn. 





London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. NEW SONG. 
. ———--—--— By JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
a or rae “MY HEART.” 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF | 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 





Words by FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
Post free for Twenty-four Stamps. 

“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better eA EE 

tatited to @ hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Oreliestra. LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. | 


os yw forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly AE RATE D WATE RS. 


“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend M AY-D AVI S A N D C O. "Ss 


it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 


then Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study ; are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
@ commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast iscriminati 
1 4 a vast tund of carefully discriminating " ‘ ’ me " ‘ * . : 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


method of reasoning at onc i forci 
- e lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
avle."—The Catholic Times. ; aan ’ 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times, 
x Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—O.ford Chronicle. MANUFACTORY : ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, $.W. 
‘Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.” —Cambridge Express, 
“Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 


i has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford MAY-DAVIS & co. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 





—_<———— 


“We greatly admire th ; : : ‘ eaee SSR ON ae 
tothe tak 1 e earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself ’ 
“no reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” D R ’ § T 0 L B E R G § V 0 | C E LO Z E N G E. 
oy en . . For Sonn Tueoat, Hoaksexess, SixcrneG, and SPeakinxe 
an, aon third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for ODE : as ‘ x ; 3 
physiological portion ss the original volume, as he has excised much of the Used by all the greatest Singers and Clergymen. 
ee on. he author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and : : : "i 38 : 
Co; i ‘, \ J . ae . < é 4 . 
nscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. REcommenper BY DR. COPLAND, Dr, HASSALL, &c 


subject inina ¢ ; bes " " = ase a 
Ci well as vocalists wat istreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, | Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
8, will find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum. | the United Kingdom 
1e ited King " 


Batturgag, Tina, & Cox, King William Street, Strand; a gle a a 
and all Booksellers. Just Pupursner, Prick One SHILLING. 

se ee | YoaL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
ST FUBLISHED. Prick One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 


VX POPUL: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE, | Street, on Friday, May 17th, 2575, 








BY CHARLES LUNN. BY CHARLES LUNN. 
London: W, REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; WEEKES & CO, 16, Hanover London ; SFANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CQ, 84, Seow Bond Street, W.; and 
Street, Regent Street, W. ilies , WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 
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=. THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 
of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, Ae. 
has been adopted and 1s advertixed by other firms, but was originated by 
Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 

REGENT STREET, W.; axp MOORGATE STREET E.C. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too seein repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
eonfined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most—but includes instrumeuts by all the eminent manu- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Lilustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 








OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
os 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 tu 46, — E.C. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
which the leading Musical Journal writes:—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produeed.”—Orchestra. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wrod Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, _ 


RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and nacional Street, E.C. 





———— HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 


13 Guineas. 





RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

85 Guineas to 100 Guineas. . May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 103. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, 30 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 





— CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 

Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 

dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 

Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 








( YRAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 
4 ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, ou Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 
trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 


RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 

all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 

J. B. Cramer and Co. can supply instruments with any required combination 

of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 

on aplication. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 
35, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett g, 


MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. os 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 36 





MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH VERSION BY MUSIC BY 


H. B. FARNIE. J. OF FENBACH, 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS. 





COMPASS. KEY. PCE 
On Thy Heart .. .. .. B flat to C 4g, 
The Calendar of Bacchus... Baritone DtoF D 4, 
The Novice... .. .. .. Soprano CtoF F 4s, 


Ditto .. .. «.. .«. Contralto BflattoE flat Eflat 4; 


The TwoEves .. .. .. Tenor F toG B flat 4s, 
BMS 26 ‘om ts -- Baritone DtoE flat E flat 4s, 
An Old Woman’s Dream -. Soprano 


CtoG Fminor 4, 
(Vocal Minuet) 


Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE Dnminor 4, 

The Pedlar’s Song .. .. Sop.orTen. DtoG G 4s, 
(Tyrolienne) 

In the dusk of the Twilight Duet 4s, 

The Artless Thing .. .. Soprano DtoG G 3s 

(Serio-Comic Song. Ilus- 

trated Title) 

Ditto Ditto -» Mez. Sop. CtoF FF & 


Dear Old Dad .. .. .. Mez. Sop. CtoE Fk. 
The Lover’s Comedy.. .. 8S. T.B. 2. 


(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Collection of Airs... .. .. Arranged by Caartes Goprery 4. 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” “ The 


Novice,” ‘‘ The First Meeting,” ‘* The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” ‘Dear Old Dad,” ‘The Lover's Comedy” 
Arranged by E. AUDIBERT 


c— 
ios 


Collection of Airs. For Violin and Pianoforte Ditto 4s, 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 


Airs inthe Opera... ..Arranged by Renaup ve Vinsac 
Each book 4s. 


Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting” Arranged by A. Dr Liste 3s. 
Valse Joyeuse, ‘* The Lover's Comedy Trio. Ditto 3s. 
Minuet, ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Dream”’ 
“The Novice”. .. .. .. «. +. Arranged by Gerad 3. 
“Tyrolienme”™ }3 .. ss os e0 6 Ditto 3h 
Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. .. «. 
Fantasia on Popular Airs .. ,. .. .. Henny Parker & 


Ditto 3s, 


Renavup ve Vinpac #. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 


A. Vizentist 4 


Ditto Lancers. Ditto C.H.R. Marniorr + 
Ditto Polka. Ditto E. Deransart 4 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Liion Rogues 4 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Cario Zorm 4 
Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Vicror Buor 4 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied a 
Half the Marked itn and sent Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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FOR LOVE. 


Musicians as a rule are the most good-natured class 
in the whole world. Individually they assert their 
rights and claim their privileges with all the earnest- 
ness and confidence good citizens ought to do. They 
are justified in asking on their own behalf for the 
customary concessions, made under certain conditions, 
when they are employed professionally. They feel, 
and rightly feel, that any laxity in the observance of a 
stated rule by which their privileges are guarded, would 
lead to results that must be disastrous to themselves 
as a body in the exercise of their profession. When- 
ever, therefore, the question of ‘‘ terms ” enters into any 
arrangement they make, jealousy for the honour of 
the profession induces them to be as mindful of the 
interests of others in the future, as they are for the needs 
of the present, and careful of preserving their own 
prerogative. This is both right and proper. The 
conditions of a bargain should be well considered, and 
when made, the contract should be faithfully carried out. 
In this respect no society of men is more honourable 
than the general run of musicians. Exceptions there 
are, and will be. Some men are more sensitive than 
others; and many a singer has been unable to fulfil his 
engagements by reason of sheer nervous anxiety to do 
well. He breaks down before the time comes, and, 
perhaps ‘‘ in consequence of indisposition,”’ he is unable 
to appear. The public, noting the ambiguity of the 
word “ indisposition,” having paid its money, arrogates 
to itself the right of choice as to the meaning. The 
real truth would not be believed, for the public is 
incredulous. The over-sensitive artist it is alone who 
suffers doubly ; first, because he isan artist ; secondly, 
because of the doubt implied in his good faith. It is, 
perhaps, because as an artist he is over sensitive that 
his heart is most readily moved to aid in the cause of 
‘ad by the exercise of his talents gratuitously—for 
ove, 

It does not require the exertion of much brain 
power to comprehend the notion that no musician 
ever attained eminence without the hard work of 
training through a number of years. The personal 
sacrifices of time, and the expenditure of considerable 
sums of money for tuition besides. Yet no one is 
more frequently asked to display his powers—for love. 

The actor, more nearly than any other professional] 
man, reaches the proud distinction of being asked to 
Work for the like honorarium; but none to the same ex- 
tent as the musician. 

Is it desired to get up a concert for the purpose of 
fumishing embroidered braces for the use of the un- 
trousered savage; musicians are promptly invited to 
“2 and exhibit the best powers of their art—for 
ove. 

For the thousand and one objects worthy and un- 
Worthy that the musician-worrier can devise or take 
up, he always finds victims ready to respond to his 
application to play—for love. 











What the love is, has never been explained. [If it is 
love for his art, there are many ways in which that 
could be exhibited other than playing for uninteresting 
charities for nothing. 

If it is love for himself, he might be content to stay 
away and practise at home; for in nine cases out of 
ten, those who have invited him to play for the highest 
passion of the human heart, generally show by the cha- 
racter and quality of their comments, the force of the 
conclusion stated by Jeremiah the prophet, ‘that the 
heart of man is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ;” and if gratitude is a lively sense 
of favours to come, ingratitude is the usual reward 
for favours granted in times present. They not only 
ask for the gift horse, but proceed at once to look into 
his mouth to judge of his age and other qualifications. 
They superimpose unthankfulness upon impudence. 
Meanwhile the artist, still believing in the virtues of 
mankind in general, hopes that the return of evil for 
good is not the characteristie quality of humanity, 
particularly of that section who crave the help of their 
more gifted brethren—for love. 

Would it not be as well to reverse the matter, and 
try the virtue of a request made of the asker in return 
for one by him? Might not the attempt be made to 
try how much he will do for love? Many of those 
who display so much anxiety to induce their ac- 
quaintances to exercise their talents in aid of their 
own charitable schemes, by which they earn a good 
report for themselves among their townsfolk, are 
doubtless men who work at some profession or trade. 
They look upon themselves as honest members of 
society, who pay their way and do their obligations 
towards their neighbours with punctual regularity, 
and even-handed justice from their point of view—for 
duty if not for love. 

Their trade or profession is like the exercise of the 
talents of the artist, their means of getting their daily 
bread, and of providing for the future. How would 
they receive propositions like those addressed every 
day to the musician ? 

He is asked to give up his time, and exercise the 
skiil he is possessed of, for the de'ectation of people in 
whom he has only a public interest—for love. 

Practically he relinquishes so much of his rent, his 
clothing, his food, his comforts, and perhaps also the 
means for the education of his children—for love. 

He does all this, in many instances cheerfully, 
willingly, and gives himself more trouble than he 
would if he were going through his routine duties. 

What would be said were the musician to turn the 
tables, and say, ‘‘I am very anxious to have a new 
pair of boots; I want you just to step over to my 
place one evening in a friendly way, and bring your 
tools and materials and knock a pair off for me. It is 
for a good object, but unfortunately there are no 
funds to pay you. You will therefore, to oblige me, 
just come down—for love.” 
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Would the answer given be as cheerful and ready a 
one as that generally made by the musician, when he 
is asked to work as well as to play—for love ? 








THOUGHTS AT ODD TIMES, 





ANALOGIES. 


The human mind is one of the greatest anomalies 
extant; it comes to diametrically opposite conclusions 
from similar premises, it accepts the dictum of ob- 
viously interested partizans, and when, as is said, the 
‘‘mind is made up ’”’—which is another way of abro- 
gating the highest faculty of man in his relationship 
to his fellowmen and lazily casting aside human reason 
—then there is fixity in folly and complete paralysis of 
all those higher faculties given for the benefit of man- 
kind. It is said, “a looker-on sees most of the game.” 
During many years of observation of the mode of in- 
struction and physical culture adopted by teachers 
whose pupils have come before me, I have often won- 
dered the piano teachers have not seen the obvious de- 
ductions from their premises. Every teacher of the 
piano worthy of the name joins in one unabrogated law 
that insists on a pupil of the piano getting an isolated 
use of the respective fingers of each hand—their teach- 
ing is one; their skill of imparting that oneness being 
dependent on individuality of person, not in diversity of 
method. Of these fingers they find one more difficult 
to manage than the others ; and for this one they insist 
on special and exceptional work in order to isolate and 
tame it. Turning to the immaterial side we find that 
success or failure consists in the culture of the mental 
vision, i.e, the understanding—that consciousness 
which, according to Professor Huxley, is the one thing 
that makes the difference between a man and a watch. 
And its culture consists in the location of thought. If 
this be true of a part of our bodies visible to us, must 
it not be equally true of the material part producing 
voice which is invisible to us ? Yet it seems to me that 
most musical works ignore this first principle, and I 
am sure most teachers do. Then again take the “ pro- 
fession”’—shall I call it ?—of piano tuning: an occu- 
pation relegated by piano teachers to a quite other 
class of men so far as the piano is concerned ; its sister 
sister—its analogy in voice being not so relegated do 
we not find that tuners judge of the note by the im- 
pulse, the stroke, the attack, in short, and not by the 
succession of tone ? do we not find that in settling the 
pitch of the wire they strike the note hard, very hard. 
We find this! yet this is just the thing that in the 
voice is so opposed by all piano masters who undertake 
to train a voice. There is something grotesque, too, 
in the ordinary public thought that makes people 
suggest tuition to a child who fingers out with false 
notes any tune he may fancy, and suggests denial of 
tuition to a child, perhaps the same, who in singing 
utters false notes. 


THe ARENA. 

My last papers on Robert Schumann finished by 
noting a difference between two performers, and Stating 
that difference as existing in the higher life, the jn. 
material part, of such men: here are the words defining 
such and answering the question which I extenj, 
‘‘ Wherein consists the difference between the 
superiority of the one man and the defect of the other?” 
Clearly in the manifestation of the immaterial side 
of a nature through the bigher medium of words, 
And the music, the voice—everything purely physical 
—are to this as a tailor is to the man whose coat he 
cuts, or jewels to a lady who wears them. When ou 
ears are cultured in the best way then our minds may 
become awake to the fact that humanity does not want 
a ‘* professor of music and singing,” but a professor of 
singing and music. 

But this difference also affects music writers, word 
writers, combinational writers, and indeed all art pro. 
ducers as well as art reproducers. We see this in thein- 
creased teipo sciolto (free speed) of modern opera writers, 
Gounod, and as a single example of later date, the duet 
(Serenade a due voci) of Boito. ‘These men of course only 
show the instinct of an unconscious leaning—and 
frequently inferiors show the bend, if I may so call it, of 
an intellectual development, or of a human evolution of 
sentiment better than their superiors. Richard Wagner, 
for example, probably has felt as others feel (in his 
direction, that is) and in deeper degree ; but his con- 
fusion of metaphysical propositions has resulted in 
completely erroneous first premises as regards the 
relationship of sound to thought and thought to sound. 
The others have not ventured to affect a knowledge of 
words, as sounds in their relationship to music, but 
have only felt that a sense in them has a modifying 
influence on music associated with such words. This 
is the metaphysical point where the poet, the musician, 
and the scientist will ultimately meet, and it is this 
point that will furnish the arena for future friendly 
contest. 





On ConpuctinG. 

From what I can make out, it appears to me that the 
‘Conductor ” is a quite modern invention evolved from 
the key-board, and has resulted in a serious mls 
conception of the spirit of music. My old opera books 
all say, Sig: N.N., ‘‘ Primo Violino, Uapo e Direttore 
d’orchestra.” Clearly at that time the object of @ 
conductor was to start, stop, or modify existing speed, 
not to keep up a chronic and ridiculous constant 
movement, the evident outcome of a subjective state 
unemployed in another direction. I am inclined to 
suspect that the organist and pianist ruling the world 
of music, and absorbing my profession in his, felt the 
necessity of asserting an importance and a control 
before the ignorant public, and so invented in pride of 
heart this monstrosity. Of course I do not mean in any 
way to ridicule a great conductor, but such are few; 
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oo 
such hear their followers in detail, and can point out 
and correct the slightest error in any special performer ; 
but is not even this corrective tuition more an Academic 
principle than one to be acted upon in public concerts ? 
I think so. As a rule no performer ever looks at a 
conductor except for the points mentioned, and 
most are purely acrobats gulling an uneducated 
audience. The very first principle of Nature is insulted 
by the position ; for it is easier to walk in step than to 
walk with acompanion out of step, or in the ratio of two 
tothree; and it is an equally natural law for people 
to keep timetogether. Itis the amount of modification 
that is required to be noted, and in olden times this 
was often done by the first violin indicating it through 
the ear in preference to losing an audible control by a 
detached bow indicating it through the eye. 





Past anp PREsENT. 

I met with the following singular and quite startling 
direction in a well-known Vocal Tutor: ‘ The elbows 
should not be put out, but kept near the sides, ready 
to press the diaphragm when exertion is necessary.” 
Tat once thought of this passage, which I depress an 
octave for the convenience of trial :— 
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Now the quoted passage only shows in excess what 
modern teaching is in degree; namely, a direct false 
location of thought, and the music affords a silent 
testimony of the old school which located thought on 
the organ of voice, and made a recurring impulse im- 
mediately thereon from the brain. Old songs tell 
tales, for the writers of them did not write them for an 
exceptional monster whose death should destroy their 
music, but they wrote them for those who showed in 
excess a school common to all. I put my finger on 
that extract of Mozart and say, Here is silent testimony 
of the “ attack.” 

Cuartes Lunn. 











A FAMOUS CHORUS SINGER. 


. Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish author, was 
in his early years a singer on the stage. In his four- 
teenth year, suys the International Review, he begged 
his mother to let him go to Copenhagen, where he 
hoped to be admitted to the Royal Theatre. She long 
eae her assent, but relented at last, when a fortune- 
éller prophesied that her Hans would become a great 
ee and Odense be illuminated some day in his honour. 
. — of the Royal troupe had played at Odense, 
nd Christian had attended all their performances, 





hind the scenes; he had even figured in some of 
Heh ry & page, a shepherd, or other dumb figure. 
“~ “ taken it into his head that he was born for the 
was Was penetrated with the conviction that he 
A attain to great eminence upon the boards. 

ore departure he visited the printer Iversen, in 
use the Copenhagen actors had visited, and 


Whose ho 








begged him for an introduction to the Prima Ballerina 
of the Court Theatre, whom Iversen himself did not 
know. With this letter in his pocket, and thirty marks 
which he had saved, the lad quitted for the first time 
his native town to enter Copenhagen, on September 6, 
1819. The dancer to whom he forthwith went regarded 
him as mad on account of his appearance and behaviour, 
was glad when he departed, and took no further notice 
of him. Hethen applied to the directors of the theatre 
for an appointment, but was refused. As his money 
was coming to an end, he resolved to become ap- 
prenticed to a workman. By means of advertisements 
he found a place with a very kind carpenter, whom, 
however, he quitted the very next day because of the 
beating he underwent from the other apprentices. 
Half despairing, in his isolation and perplexity, the 
happy thought occurred to him to seek out Siboni, the 
conductor of the Royal Musical Conservatoire. He 
promised to train the boy as a singer. The composer 
Weyse, who happened to be at Siboni’s, also took an 
interest in the youth. Andersen received board and 
money, also singing and musiclessons. Unfortunately, 
after nine months, he lost his voice, and with it all hopes 
of being a singer. The poet Guldberg now opened a 
subscription for a fixed annual sum to assist the poor lad. 
Besides, he received from friends of Guldberg free 
tuition in dancing, German, Latin, and the art of stage 
acting. For the latter, however, he showed no talent. 
He also received, to his intense joy, a free admission to 
the theatre. As his voice soon regained its power and 
tone, the singing-master of the theatre admitted him 
to the chorus, in which he several times sang on the 
stage. 








“THE NAVAL CADETS.” 





There is a large share of delicious melody in Genée’s 
opera, ‘* The Naval Cadets.” This in a great measure 
justifies its revival recently at the Globe Theatre, on 
the boards of which it was originally produced in this 
country nearly twelve months ago. It suffered then 
for several reasons. The first was the incompetency 
of the performers ; the second was the want of homo- 
geneity of the music, for there were several pieces 
dragged in which were not written for the opera; the 
third was the weakness or vulgarity of the words 
spoken by the actors. Even the one or two good people 
who were in the cast were unable to lift it out of the 
level of the commonplace, and those who had formed 
high expectations of enjoyment from Genée’s music 
were proportionately disappointed. Many, if not all, of 
the former objections have been removed. The cast is 
efficient, and includes many excellent artists, such for 
instance, as Miss Maxwell who appears as the young 
Queen, Mame. Amadi who makes an admirable Cerisette, 
good alike in her appearance, her acting, and her 
singing. Mr. Ashford, a very funny actor, makes 
much of a small part, and Mr. Paulton is full of dry 
drollery in his rules as to etiquette and his lectures on 
navigation, illustrated by examples drawn from modern 
experience. Mr. IF’. H. Celli, a fine actor and splendid 
singer, carries off as many honours as the audience 
can spare for him, and that is by far the majority of all 
they have to distribute. The band, chorus, and ballet 
are very good, so that the revived piece is worth seeing, 
and perhaps also hearing. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Grammar of Music. By Dr. Henry Hizes. (Messrs. 
Forsyth Brothers). 

In almost every department of learning there has, 
during the last few years, been so thorough a recognition 
of the necessity of saving the time of the learner by a 
consistent and clear exposition of the subject taught, as 
practically to triple or quadruple the student's oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge. 

Even in the practical side of music very earnest 
endeavour has been made so to systematize the course 
of instruction of the young instrumentalist as to achieve 
the greatest possible result with the utmost economy of 
time. 

But, in teaching the construction of music, we to a 
great extent, follow the dilatory, extravagant, loitering 
course of the ages before railways were invented. 

In our study of harmony few of us have not, at 
some period or other, been perplexed by the fragmentary, 
unconnected character of the rules advanced ; by the 
want of some leading principle, and by the evident 
absurdity of the supposition that the natural—therefore 
immutable—laws of sound could be subject to any 
“exception ” or “ license.”’ 

What a sore puzzle, too, was the so-called “ strict 
style ;” with its few poverty-stricken cold harmonies, 
its faulty treatment of the simplest dissonances, its 
false-relations, and its unfathomable, impossible-to-be- 
understood difficulty about the use of an inverted 
fifth ! 

Did any of us get out of our own early scholastic 
fetters without chafing at the waste of time of which we 
had been the victims, and without a contempt for the 
jungle of perplexities through which we had been con- 
demned to wade ? 

Thus the want of some modernized, standard, au- 
thoritative book, in which the question of the relation of 
sounds (in its two phases of combined and of consecutive 
sounds) should be explained, de novo, in a common- 
sense manner, divested of all fanciful, middle-age ob- 
scurity, has been so long and so generally felt, that 
any hesitation we may feel in calling attention to Dr. 
Henry Hiles’ new work arises only from a conviction 
that long ere this most of those interested in the 
subject must have made themselves acquainted with a 
treatise which—because of its own intrinsic merits and 
the reputation of the author—will, certainly, attract a 
wide-spread attention. 

But those who have already looked through the 
“‘Grammar of Music "—uas the Work is aptly titled 
—will be convinced that therein lies matter for very 
serious and earnest study. 

One author discards all fanciful derivation of chords 
from privileged harmonic-generating roots—whether 
those roots be the tonic of a key with its upper and 
under dominants, or the tonic and the second and fifth 

of its diatonic scale. 





AND THE CHOIR. 


—— 

According to Dr. Hiles what—for want of a better 
name—is called the “root” of a consonant triad js 
simply that sound with which the other notes beg 
agree, that foundation upon which the chord may be 
most firmly and sonorously built. 

In every inversion of a consonant triad a portion of 
the resonant power—as well as the agreement of ily 
sounds—is lost: but, in both respects, the second jp. 
version has an advantage over the first, and has mor 
resemblance to the natural form of the chord. 

Thus the obscurity which has hitherto appertained ty 
the use of the second inversion of a common chord jg 
cleared away ; and the difficulty is shown to be one of 
progression—not of combination—and, therefore, tg 
belong to what may be called the contrapuntal side of 
harmony. It is, in fact, a question of consecutive or 
hidden fourths ; and, therefore, is governed by lays 
entirely analogous to those guiding to the right use of 
consecutive or hidden fifths—of which those fourths are 
the inversions. 

Perhaps, with reference to the theory of musi 
nothing has recently been advanced more masterly than 
the simple, comprehensive, easily-remembered rule 
which regulates the use of consecutive fifths and their 
inversions. Had Dr. Hiles done nothing more than 
brush away the perplexity with which theorists have 
contrived to surround the subject of consecutive con 
sonances, he would have deserved the gratitude of all 
students of harmony. 

But that is only one of the services which our author 
has rendered to musical science. 

Inevitably, the gradual advance of knowledge of 
harmony-principles has tended to enlarged notions of 
key-relationship. In olden time seven (or fewer) sounés, 
and the triads they formed, were supposed to exhaust 
the influence of any tonic. In fact, nicer gradations of 
pitch were scarcely recognized. Many of the musical 
instruments in use were so incomplete as not to aflord 
them; and, just as now-a-days the young rustic is with 
difficulty made to appreciate semi-tonal steps (except, 
perhaps, when they occur just as in the scale to which 
the village church bells have accustomed him,) so tle 
nicer gradations of pitch were very slowly incorporated 
into the family of any tonic, and were admitted into the 
harmony system with the utmost timidity. Perhaps 
no art so much as in music has an almost cowarily 
cleaving to old notions clogged all advance. And in 
the history of music we again, and again, read of the uy 
roar with which any departure of old arbitrary dogm#s 
has been received; and of the fierce struggle ag 
prejudice which innovation ever has had to fight. _ 

What a hard tussle for admission into the key-famll 
of sounds major triads upon the second, third, ant 
sixth of a scale have had ! 

For how long a time the first inversion onl 
certain triad was tolerated under the title of a 
politan sixth” 

The detestation with which the conservative the 
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rists of the time received, and denounced, Beethoven’s 
Overture to « Prometheus,” and his first Symphony 
(each commencing with a minor seventh upon the tonic 
chord), is well remembered. 

The controversy yet anent the opening of Mendels- 
sohn’s “« Wedding March ” rages to present moment. 

What confidence had we in our early studies in har- 
mony, in the theory which was upset by the very first 
piece ef music we took up ? 

Dr. Hiles shows that all these disputed, and many 
other, chords are members of one key-family of har- 
monies; has used them and classified them ; and has 
analysed and recorded their various tendencies. 

Modulation being recognised to be—not the intro- 
duction of one of the less-related notes of a chromatic 
scale, but such combinations or sequences of sounds 
as will entirely disturb the hold of the ear upon the 
old tonic and fix it upon a new resting sound, number- 
less beautiful progressions are offered to the free use of 
the musician; without subjecting him to the oft, and 
most ignorantly, made charge of restless tonality. For 
it is incontestable that, judged by the old notion of key- 
relationship and limit, modern music could not be 
justified. Hither the limits of a key are far wider 
than is generally taught; or the necessity of tonal 
relationship is all humbug. 

Inhis treatment of dissonances Dr. Hiles consistently 
and clearly follows the principles already advanced. 

As it 1s consonance that rules alike a chord and a 
key (or tribe of chords), so it is argued that any sonnd 
of the chromatic scale (or of any chromatic scale that 
could be invented) of any root in the key may be used 
upon that root without necessarily causing modulation : 
the disturbing influence of a remote chord being only 
slightly increased by the emphasis which is given to it 
by the addition of the number of its chromatic family. 

Some 150 examples clearly, and convincingly, de- 
monstrate the truth of the simple rules given; and, as 
we think, so exhaust the subject as to leave nothing to 
be added by future writers. 

Again, the theory of pedal sounds is novel and 
striking. The very largest liberty in the selection of 
overlying harmonies is allowed: but it is declared that 
no such thing as an “ inverted” pedal does, or could, 
exist, Unquestionably many chords—all chords, if 
the progressions of the several parts be properly 
arranged—may be taken underneath their root-sounds : 
but the holding of a tonic or dominant over all the 
changing harmonies of the key, is a very different mat- 
ter. We think it may safely be asserted that the old 
theory of « inverted pedals” cannot be upheld. In- 
deed, does not the very title mark its absurdity ? 

But who, among the bewildered students of our 
a books upon * counterpoint ’’—as, totally without 
“Point,” the art of part-writing is still called—will 


not be thankful for the real, logical system now placed 
efore him ? 


The art. of part-writing—or of the interweaving of 


melodies of different character—is, for ever, robbed of 
the perplexity which (because of the notoriously unreal 
nature of the old rules) has hitherto obscured its study. 
Having fully mastered the laws regulating all com- 
binations of sounds, and the tendencies of dissonances, 
no fresh rules for the progressions of florid parts (of 
whatever pattern) could be needed. Almost the only 
consideration is, what must be the effect of each disso- 
nant sound ? and that a knowledge of harmony tells us. 

Consequently, the different patterns of part-writing, 
or of combining several parts—each having its own 
character; and, by contrasting with its fellow parts, 
heightening the general effect—is treated in a novel 
and eminently practical manner; and not as a mere 
code of obsolete rules which, although having no 
influence in the construction of modern music, is 
invested with some mysterious, magical charm, as 
initiating the student into the practice of a stricter 
style (!) of working: the so-called “strict style” being 
founded upon the crudest notions of harmony, and the 
most timid, and inconsistent, use of discords. 

About a hundred and thirty examples of all kinds of 
counterpoint are given, and numerous references are 
made to works in which the student may find larger 
specimens. We think it may safely be asserted that 
our author has left little new, or interesting, to be 
added to this portion of his essay. 

It should be mentioned, however, that to the real 
rules of each species of part-writing are appended those 
obsolete dogmas for which—in most previous works— 
a kind of authority has half-apologetically, and most 
comically, been claimed; and which are still upheld 
in those antiquarian curiosities called ‘‘ examination 
papers.” 

Having analysed the principles upon which sounds 
may be harmoniously combined, and upon which 
melodies should be constructed, having pointed out the 
various modés in which themes may be interwoven—in 
other words having exhaustively treated all points con- 
nected with the pitch of sounds—Dr. Hiles turns to that 
other side of music, viz., the duration of sounds ; and 
by dissecting all the classified forms of composition, (or, 
rather by building upon the simple principle of respon- 
sive, march-like pulses,) deduces the laws of rhythmic 
swing, the punctuation of musical sentences, and the 
structural outline of all classical (or classified) musical 
forms. 

The originality of this portion of the ‘‘ Grammar” 
cannot be questioned, or overrated. Here, as elsewhere, 
everything is clearly stated, and amply illustrated. 

The musical language—like the literary—is mapped 
out by its dividing commas, semi-colons, periods, and 
paragraphs ; is punctuated by the more or less conclu- 
sive cadences which coincide with the completion of 
its rhythmic steps. While each sentence is to be 
modelled in due proportion and balance, the whole 
composition is to have a logical, definite purpose. The 





interest of the chief themes, or texts, is to be intensi- 
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fied by all the resources of the art. The necessary in- 
tervals of comparative repose (afforded by the use of 
near-akin scales, &c.), the excitement of free modula- 
tion, the variety of contrast in rhythm, style, and 
instrumentation are all insisted upon. 

Dr. Hiles—with his hatred of so-called ‘‘ exceptions ”’ 
and “licenses ’’"—undertakes to show, and does show, 
that the fugue (which has always been described as a 
form apart by itself, having little or no affinity to the 
sonata outline) is one of the highest evidences of the 
severe classical truth of that later matured musical 
structure. 

And he adds (paragraph 558) several suggestions, by 
adopting which greater variety might be obtained in strict 
accordance with the preservation of the old symmetry. 

The study of such suggestions may, perhaps, tend 
to console some of those who appear to imagine that 
the old forms are worked out, and that the natural 
echo or reaction after order is chaos. 








The Church Choir Manual. Edited by Evwin Porter. 
Rivingtons. 1881. 


Every weakly book which is put forth is stated by 
the author, composer or compiler, to be an attempt to 
supply ‘a want long felt” in some place or another. 
The present book may be claimed as no exception from 
the usual charge. It is really a very useful little work 
in the main: containing, as it does, Ferial, Gregorian, 
and Festival Versicles, with the harmonized Confession, 
accompanying harmonies to the Lord’s Prayer and 
Apostles’ Creed, Monotonic and Tallis’s Litanies, with 
twenty-two settings of the Kyrie Eleison and five 
Doxologies. The reasons which have induced the 
Editor to undertake his task are thus stated by him :— 


“In putting forth this Manual the Editor trusts that it may be 
found to supply a want which has long been felt in very many 
Church Choirs. His opinion as to the existence of this need does 
not rest merely upon his own observation, it is confirmed by the 
following paragraph from the Literary Churchman, which he asks 
may be considered his apology, ifany be needed, fer introducing 
the work to the notice of Organists and Choirmasters. 

‘* There are very many churches where full musical services are 
not the rule, yet where Responses, Kyries, Litanies, Doxologies 
fur the Gospel, &e., are always sung. Now, in nearly all these 
cases, choirs have to be provided with several separate books or 
pieces of MS. music. Why not make a good collection of these 
stray items ina cheap and portable form? Such a work should 
contain Ferial and Festival Responses, Settings of the Litany, a 
large and varied selection of Kyries, Doxologies, the accompani- 
ment for the Apostles’ Creed, and the favourite harmonized 
Confession. .... r 

The Editor hopes that this Manual will receive sufficient 
patronage from the Clergy and the profession, to induce him in 
subsequent editions to still further enlarge the work by a greater 
number of original compositions, and thus add considerably to 
the usefulness of the Collection. 


The weakness consists in the existence of unverified 
statements connected with the music given. The 
Editor might have made a little inquiry before 
boldly assigning the authorship of the harmonized 
confession to Thomas Tallis, dated 1585. In the first 


— 


place, the confession was not introduced in the prayers 
in the time of Tallis; and, in the second place, th 
harmonies for which he claims so high an antiquity, 
were not written until about 250 years after the dat 
he assigns to them, and then by Richard Janes, 4 
that period organist of Ely, from whence has bee 
derived the title by which the adaptation is generally 
known; “ The Ely Confession.” From a ritual pout 
of view the singing of the Confession is wrong, for al 
should be in monotone until after the delivery of th 
Doxology ‘Praise ye the Lord,” and the respong 
‘‘ The Lord’s name be praised.” The accompaniment 
to the Creed and Lord’s Prayer, for which he provides 
and which is now so much affected in ‘ high services” 
are also modern, having been first done some twenty 
five and twenty years ago, by Mr. Edward Cruse, at on 
time organist of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, and afterwards 
of Brighton. The accompaniments are justified by the 
Prayer Book which permits both Creed and Prayer to 
be sung, but the organ accompaniment in that placeis 
distinct annoyance to many. Once more Mr. Potteris 
wrong when he assigns the Ferial Litany, page 13, t 
Tallis ; it was arranged from the old Church song by 
Archbishop Cranmer and amended by Marbecke. The 
usefulness of the collection is perhaps not much im- 
paired by these misleading statements. It is hopel, 
however, that they may not be spread abroad by its 
means, as it is feared they will; for the book is # 
cheap that every country choir will be anxious 
to possess a copy, and will take its statements for 
truth, they being in print. It will cost no more tole 
accurate in future editions. The contributions by the 
writers must stand on their own merits. It might k 
also desirable to rearrange the harmonies of M. 
Potter's own contributions, and to rectify certain 
matters which may be supposed to be mistakes, ani 
which by this time have been discerned by the wnite. 
These mistakes must be mended if the work is 
‘receive suflicient patronage from the Clergy and tle 
profession.” 








Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul's. By VW. 
Sparrow Suipson, D.D., F.S.A., Ete. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1881. 

'’he author of this delightful book is unquestionably 

a philanthropist, for he has provided the means of 

affording the reader a new pleasure, many an hour’ 

quiet, and profitable pleasure, in compiling his work, 

It is a book about Old St. Paul’s, and much of the 

history attached to the building told in a cheery, kind- 

hearted way that keeps the reader fascinated, and 
willingly enthralled from first to last. He does not 
hamper his story with one-sided views expressed in § 
party spirit and with a biassed intention. The events 
he tells of, having occurred so far away in the pe 





spective of time, are touched upon lightly and 
artistically. He seems to think that the mé 
dragging them into detail is superfluous. The vista 
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ee 
softens their rough outlines into picturesque shapes 
and harmonious colours. It is therefore better for the 
sake of the picture to let them remain with the blue 
haze of distance upon them. In the course of the 
gentle gossiping walk, to which the author takes the 
reader, he tells of or rather seems to call into being, 
the actors of a past time so that they speak for them- 
selves, This is the way the power of the artist and 
the knowledge of the artiquary is employed. The 
presence, moreover, of a magician is felt, but in no 
other way than as a protecting and guardian fairy with a 
knowledge of all, a love for all, and a lesson in all he has 
toshow. For the knowledge displayed the reader may 
express a friendly envy ; the love he is bound to share, 
and the lessons are imbibed without the oppressive 
sense of having been taken out to be taught. This is 
the true art of making an interesting book, and herein 
lie the reasons why the author should be regarded 
asa philanthropist. He tells us in his preface that his 
“hours of leisure have been devoted to researches in 
the History of the Cathedral of St. Paul.” That he 
has“ enjoyed for twenty years the great honour of being 
a Member of the Cathedral Body, and Keeper of its 


‘Records, and each succeeding year has but increased 


his love for the Stately Sanctuary and its Solemn 
Services, and augmented his interest in its Venerable 
Archives,” 

He begins with the remotest history, and ends with 
the period of the interregnum, before the great fire. 
A wide stretch of time, but pleasantly bridged over, 
in the fourteen chapters into which the book is divided. 

The first tells us of ‘ The early history of religion 

in London” inseparably connected with the first struc- 
ture erected on the time-honoured site where the present 
building now stands, the legendary history of the first 
Christian preachers here, the ancient monasteries con- 
nected with or compared to its outlying buildings. This 
chapter ends with a beautiful poem on “the death of 
Erkenwald, written by W. J. Sparrow Simpson, the 
son of the author of the book, now a student of 
Trinity College.” The personal staff of the Cathe- 
dral in 1450 is next spoken of, and the recital in- 
dudes many curious particulars, not necessarily con- 
fined to St. Paul’s, but shared in common with all 
establishments under Benedictine rule, as may be seen 
mn the late Rev. E. C. Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘“Cathe- 
dralia,” and “ Sacred Archaeology.” 
The third Chapter deals with ‘The Ritual and Re- 
ligious Services of the Cathedral,” showing what was 
done day by day on special occasions, and to comfort 
those who come to visit the Shrine. Our author gives 
*suecinet account of the mummeries of the Boy Bishop, 
and the several changes in the hours at which Divine 
— has been performed at various times. He how- 

f omits to mention the processions of the Buck 


h : 
— by the Dean and the Canons, crowned with 


The next two chapters are most iuteresting. They 
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describe an “‘arm-in-arm” visit round the exterior, 
and within the interior of the old building, with a 
graphic description of ‘the Shrine of St. Erkenwald 
in all its beauty.” The sixth chapter is devoted to 
John Wyclif, the troubles of his days, and those of 
Wat Tyler, and the murderer of Simon of Sudbury. 

A description of the Lollards’ tower follows next, as a 
matter of course ; and some sad and interesting stories 
of ecclesiastical dungeons and brutal tortures, at one 
time common, but now it is hoped for ever happily at 
an end. 

“The great fire of 1561,” in which the spire was 
destroyed, gives occasion to tell of all the perils 
through which the Church had passed by fire, storm, 
and tempest, related in several ways ; including a copy 
of a pamphlet printed in 1561, and a broadside ballad 
on the subject of the fire. The history of Paul’s Cross 
is one of the most striking in the book; as showing 
to what great extent the old preaching cross has been 
identified with the changes, political and social, that 
England has from time to time seen. The preachings, 
the penances, the troubles, and the superstitions. 
Bishop Latimer preaching his famous sermon at ‘ the 
Ploughers” forms the subject of a chapter, and 
Thomas Lever, another typical preacher, has also a 
chapter to himself. ‘ The later history of Paul's Cross” 
treats mainly with historical facts as connected 
with Ridley and Gilbert Bourne. Speaking of Dean 
Nowell and Queen Elizabeth, our author repeats the 
well-known story of the Prayer Book, illustrated with 
pictures which were placed before the Queen and ex- 
cited her rage. 

** Paul’s Walk” is treated with almost Elizabethan 
quaintness of diction, and forms a most readable 
chapter full of local references of the most pointed 
description. The final Chapter, St. Paul’s during the 
Interregnum, is treated with as much impartiality as 
possible, and a commendable degree of good taste. ‘There 
are a few notes appended, which serve to elucidate 
matters which are referred to, but which could not 
properly be incorporated in the text. There is a very 
good woodcut of the exterior of the old building, besides 
a view of Paul’s Cross, during a sermon, with the 
preacher and his vast congregation and other acces- 
sories which give a vraisemblance to the picture, and a fac- 
simile of a MS. of the twelfth century, written in the 
Scriptorium of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The book is 
beautifully printed, and bound in imitation of the old 
Queen Anne style of binding, the back and sides of 
alternate light and dark calf. Altogether the labours 
of Dr. Simpson have resulted in the production of a 
most readable and pleasant book, fit for a quiet hour in 
the chimney corner, or on the hill side, or by the 
babbling brook, or any place where the reader can in 
quiet realise the scenes in his mind’s eye which. are so 
graphically indicated by the pen. 

To a musician there is at first one feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the book. Dr. Simpson says nothing about 
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the famous singing men and organists of the Cathedral 
or of the Chorister actors from the reign of Richard II. 
to the days of Queen Elizabeth. May it not be 
suggested that he should turn his attention to this 
subject ? and if he will leavé the treatment of the 
musicians to others, perhaps he will give the world as 
readable and as valuable a book on the “little eyases,”’ 
as he has already done for the building in his 
‘‘ Chapters on the History of Old St. Paul’s.’’ 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 





On March 4, Sir Michael Costa’s ‘“* Naaman,” was 
performed by the Society with all possible effect. The 
work, originally written for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1865, has been many times performed in different 
parts of England and in the Colonies, and some of the 
numbers have gained a sort of independent fame of, by, 
and through themselves. It is remarkable that the 
composer should have produced the only two successful 
oratorios in English during the last twenty years— 
“ Eli” and ‘* Naaman ”’—for although many have been 
written, produced, and have been much belauded, their 
fate has been cruel, if just, and for all that can be 
urged in their favour, the public has exercised its own 
judgment and refused to accept that which they could 
not enjoy. It is but right that the Sacred Harmonic 
Society should produce the works of their conductor 
from time to time; but it is certain they would not do 
so if the things brought forward possessed no attractive 
power for the public. To have noted the reception of 
the several items on this occasion, it could but be 
believed that the audience really and truly enjoyed the 
music they were listening to. Certain it is, that it is 
pleasing, melodious, and effective, if it is neither broad 
nor deep, and when well performed as it was then. 
Miss Robertson, Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. A. Kenningham, and Mr. Santley 
were the vocalists. As might be expected encores 
were not few, and that they were responded to may 
also be understood. The encores were the aria, 
‘“‘T dreamt I was in heaven,” the trio, ‘“ Haste to 
Samaria,” and the quartet ‘Honour and glory, 
Almighty be Thine.” Sir Michael Costa, who conducted, 
was received with the highest cordiality, and recalled 
at the conclusion. 

On Friday, March 25th, the program included Han- 
dei’s Anthem ‘The King shall rejoice,” ‘* The Dead 
March,” in Saul, in memory of the Czar, Cherubini’s 
Mass in D minor for Chorus, and Mendelssohn’s music 
to ‘‘Athalie,” the chief singers being Miss Catherine 
Penna, Miss Jessie Jones, and Miss Orridge, and the 
eader of the illustrative verses was Mr. Charles Fry. 





CONCERTS. 

Mr. Svs Rerves’s Concerts.—The last of the series, 
on March 8th, was the most crowded and successful of 
the four. The program differed little in character from 
its precursors, but its attractions were heightened by 
the co-operation of Mdme. Trebelli, who, among other 
pieces, gave ‘‘Aime-moi,” a vocal arrangement by 
Mame. Viardot of one of Chopin's mazurkas, and the 
brindisi Il segreto,” from Lucrezia Doryia, in both of 
which she was encored; while Herr Joachim adhered, 





ee 


as always, to his classical repertory, playing a selection 
from Bach’s suite in E, a capriccio by Paganini, and the 
romance from his own ‘‘ Hungarian concerto,” all of 
which were as cordially appreciated by the “ Balla” 
audience as they might have been at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. Further than this he played th 
violin obbligato part in “Salve! dimora,” from 
Gounod’s Faust, which was sung with genuine anj 
unaffected expression by Mr. Herbert Reeves. fy, 
Sims Reeves, besides joining Mdme. Trebelli in th 
duet from the last act of 1/ Trovatore (encored), sang 
“ Adelaida,” ‘“‘The Death of Nelson,” and “ In this 
old chair,” from Balfe’s Maid of Honow—an open 
written expressly for him during his first engagement 
at Drury Lane (1847-8), when Jullien was lessee ani 
Berlioz conductor of the orchestra. This being una. 
mously encored, Mr. Reeves, to the great delight of the 
audience, gave ‘‘My Pretty Jane” as its substitute, 
He was in fine voice all the evening. The other singers 
were the very promising Miss de Fonblanque and the 
young baritone, Mr. Oswald. The solo pianist wa 
Herr Coenen, and the “ conductor ” Mr. Sidney Naylor, 
Herr Barth accompanying Herr Joachim in his solos— 
Graphic. 

Henry Smart Memoriat l'unp—.The concert given 
at the Rooms of the Royal Academy of Music m 
March 14th, in aid of the fund being raised for the 
purpose of founding a Memorial Scholarship to Henry 
Smart, was an artistic success. The presence of the 
organ in the Hall enabled Dr. Gladstone, lr. 
Verrinder, and Mr. E. H. Turpin to perform some 
of the beautiful compositions of Henry Smart upon 
the king of instruments, and so help to give a fairly 
representative selection of music, representing the 
versatile powers of the composer. The whole concert 
was made up of items from his works, part-songs, 
songs, and pianoforte and organ pieces. Those for tle 
organ were, as is already said, represented by competent 
hands. Mr. H. R. Bird presented a piece from ont 
of the many pianoforte works, and Miss Thudichuu, 
Miss Orridge, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Hilton, 
with a selected chorus, sang the vocal music. Messrs 
Eyres, Stephens, and Thorne were the accompanist. 
It is be hoped that the hands of the Committe 
for carrying out this praiseworthy object may le 
strengthened on all sides, and that a memorial worlly 
of the great talents of Henry Smart, and of his influ 
ence on English music, may be successfully carried 
out. 

Tar Bacu Cuom.—The “ Church Cantata” by J.5 
Bach, ‘Ich hatte viel bekiimmerniss,” composed for 
the Liebfrauenkirche at Halle, opened the first progral 
for the season of this society. As an example of the 
composer's earlier style it is highly interestimg, bat 
there is small chance of its becoming generally popular. 
The finest number is, perhaps, the quartet and chor 
at the end, certainly a most imposing climax. Stet 
dale Bennett's eight-part chorus, with organ accompa 
ment, “In Thee, O Lord” (the first movement of al 
unfinished anthem), already given by the Bach Chott, 
was admirably sung, and pleased because of its serelt 
and placid beauty. An unaccompanied motet 7 
Palestrina; another by Vittoria, the Spaniard ; the 
‘ Gloria” from Cherubini’s Mass in D; Schuman’ 
‘Requiem for Mignon” (first time in England); Peat 
sall’s six-part madrigal, “ Light of my soul ;” and © 
superb /inale to Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, Lortlét 
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rogram of unusual variety. The whole 
sh algae conducted with musicianly skill by 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt. The leading singers in the 
cantata were Mdlle. Breidenstein, Miss Hope Glenn, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, Mdlle. Breidenstein sus- 
taining the part of Leonora in Lorelei, and Malle. 
Lallemant and Mrs. Tuer, members of the Bach Choir, 
assisting in the Requiem of Schumann. 
At the second concert Handel's ‘“ Alexander's 
Feast ” isto be given, and a third concert, miscellaneous 
in character, is announced for May 18th. 

Mr, Carrodus repeated his ‘ Violin Recital’ on March 
11th, with as great a success as before the memorable 
“ snowy Thursday.” His program was as follows :— 
Fantasia, on Bellini’s ‘‘ Il Pirata,” Op. 19, Ernst ; 
Ballade (Allegretto, Andante Arioso, Allegretto Gra. 
zioso,) Op. 47, Molique ; Adagio, in F, from the Ninth 
Concerto, Spohr; Chaconne, in D minor, Bach ; 
Reverie, in E flat, Op. 22, Vieuxtemps ; Moto Perpetuo, 
in C (Posthumous), Paganini; Legende, in G minor, 
Op. 17, Wieniawski ; Romance, in A major, Tarantella, 
Tours; Scotch Fantasia, Carrodus. The accompanists 
were Mr. Frank Amor and Master John Carrodus, a 
very “smart and clever boy.” The performance was 
most creditable to our notable English violinist. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 








In continuation of the plan commenced upon the 
resumption of the concerts after the Christmas vacation, 
Schubert's Symphonies have been played in chrono- 
logical order ; and since our last account, the fifth, 


sixth, and seventh symphonies have been given. On 
March the 5th the program was as follows :— 
Symphony, No. 5,in B flat .. Pe ia Schubert. 
Recit and aria, “‘ Crudele!” (Don Giovanni) .. Mozart. 
Concerto for violin and orchestra ‘in Beethoven. 
Recit and aria, ‘‘ Bel raggio” (Semiramide) .. Rossini. 
Rigodon for orchestra (Dardanus) .. - -. Rameau. 
Fantasia for violin and orchestra, Op. 131. (First 
time at these concerts) .. 6% aia .- Schumann. 
a. “ Know’st thou the land ?” Beethoven, 
Songs {b. “ Haidenréslein” .. Schubert. 
le. “Ta Calandrina” .. Jomelli. 


Symphonic Poem, “ Ultava” (First ‘time ‘in Eng- 
land) oe i ; : .. Smetana. 


The Schubert Symphony, No. 5, still remaining in MS., 
18 one of the gems which Mr. George Grove succeeded 
In recovering from out of the dusk of oblivion. It 
was produced on February 1, 1873, for the first time in 
England, but the MS. was written October 3rd, 
1816. As a composition it is distinctly inferior to 
others of the same kind, and might very properly have 
taken its place as Op. 1, if a classification of works ac- 
cording to merit had been made. This assessment is 
of course according to the standard of Schubert him- 
self, If it be considered as mere music unconnected 
with the name of any man of genius it may be held to 
be bright and sparkling enough and pleasing enough, 
“ though the great aim of music is to afford pleasure, 
ml 18 & greater aim when such a sentiment is ac- 
a op by emotions which are indicative of 
a ened thought. Nearly all Schubert’s music tells 
" . undercurrent of feeling, and a sentiment of poetry 
the x construction and unfolding of the ideas. In 
th No. 5 Symphony little else than the pure delight 

® music affords troubles the mind of the hearer. 


Schubert often wrote because his genius compelled him 
to write, never hoping to hear his works performed, or 
to enjoy the praise and encouragement of his fellows 
for a happy art. ‘As the larks sing, so he wrote, 
because he could not help it.” In the present case he 
does not seem to have had any spiritual prompting at 
all, and he wrote mere notes very beautiful and sweet, 
but mere notes, without any more motive than that 
which prompts larks to sing ‘‘ high at heaven's gate.” 

Of the performance only words of praise can be said— 
it was perfect. The same may be said of the symphonic 
poem by Fredrick Smetana, the Master of Dvorzak, 
whose works have been recently introduced at the 
Monday Popular Concerts with such success. 

Smetana was born in Bohemia in 1824. He began 
his career as a pianoforte player, and became concert- 
meister to the Emperor Ferdinand, and director of the 
Philharmonic Concerts at Gottenburg. In 1861 he re- 
turned to Prague. Operas, symphonies, and other 
orchestral works have been written by him. His opera 
‘* The Kiss,” his last comic opera, was produced in 
1876. Like Beethoven, and our own English Boyce 
he has been gradually getting deaf for some years. 
His symphonic poem “ Ultava,” the name of the river 
which is known in Europe as the Moldau. The 
composer thus describes the program of the music of 
his symphonic poem on the first page of his score :— 

‘‘In the depths of the Bohemian forest two fountains 
arise; the one warm and eager, the other cool and 
quiet. Rushing down from the rock the two streamlets 
unite and flow on together in the rays of the morning 
sun. The swift mountain brook in time grows into a 
stream—the stream Ultava; it flows through the 
meadows of Bohemia, and at last becomes a mighty 
river; flows through dense forests where the merry 
bustle of the hunt and the horses of the huntsmen are 
heard ; flows through rich pastures and plains, re- 
sounding with the song and dance of village weddings. 
Night comes, and then the nymphs of the woods and 
water sport on its shining waves in the moonlight. 
The castles and towersof the ancient nobles and warriors 
—the sole relics of those old warlike glories of their 
country—are mirrored on its heart. Rocks strive to 
penn it in, and prevent its further progress; but it 
bursts in cataracts through them, and in broad majestic 
current sweeps past Prague, and the ancient and noble 
fortress of the Vysehrad (which we can hardly be 
wrong in identifying with the ancient palatial castle 
of the ‘ Hradschin,’ so well remembered by every one 
who has ever seen it towering over the city of Prague), 
and there disappears from the minds-eye of the poet.” 

It is delightful to meet with a composer whose music 
is so fresh and sweet, even though it be influenced by 
the characteristic which, for lack of a better term, is 
called Wagnerism. It may be hoped that if it is 
repeated it will be accorded a better place than that 
which was given to it on the occasion of the first 
performance, namely, at the end of the concert. It 
was neither fair to the music, to the composer, nor to 
the audience. The Rigodon by Rameau was made very 
welcome by an excellent performance ; and Herr Joachim 
played Beethoven's Concerto and Schumann’s Fantasia, 
Op. 131, in his own matchless style. Mdlle. Orgéni’s 
singing, for all that she was permitted six opportunities 
of displaying her versatility of choice and style, was 
a failure. 





The eighth of the Schubert Symphonies, the well- 
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known fragment in B minor, was given at the Concert 
of March 19, and the entr’acte from ‘* Rosamunde” 
were superadded to make out the customary length of 
the Schubert piece given at the Commemoration 
Concerts. Miss Robertson was the vocalist, and sang a 
Rossinian song by Meyerbeer from ‘ J/ Crociato,” and 
the ‘‘ King of Thule” from the Faust of Berlioz. The 
divorcement of the latter from the text was a mistake, 
and would have been even so had it been well sung, 
which unfortunately it was not. These pieces and an 
extract from Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin” were conducted 
by Mr. Manns. 

The great interest of the day was centred in the 
production of a new cantata “ Coluwnbus” for a tenor 
solo and male voice chorus with orchestra, by Henry 
Gadsby. The author of the Jibretto, Mr. W. Grist, thus 
states his plot:—‘*The scene of this cantata lies 
wholly on board the Santa Maria, the admiral’s ship, 
of the little fleet which opened the way to the New 
World.’ The story deals with the concluding episodes 
of Columbus's eventful voyage ; and the central idea of 
the writer is to bring into relief the deeply-seated 
and intense religious enthusiasm, as well as the 
strong practicalness, which characterised Columbus. 
An instrumental introduction leads to Scene I., in 
which Columbus congratulates his crew on their 
hitherto prosperous voyage and on the near approach 
of the successful termination of their task. A prayer 
to the Virgin succeeds, and is followed by a festive 
chorus, sung by the crew before retiring to rest. A 
watch is set, and Columbus, left on deck, gives ecstatic 
expression to his feelings of delight at the coming 
realization of his life’s dreams, at the prospect of 
the rich treasures which await his enterprise, and, 
what is still more dear to him, at the opportunity 
afforded him for being the pioneer of civilisation and 
Christianity in the New World. Scene III. discloses 
the first symptoms of discontent amongst the crew, 
aroused by the fact of the wind having, from the outset 
of the voyage, blown constantly from the east, their 
fears being excited as to whether this may not always 
be the case in these regions, thereby preventing their 
ever returning home. Columbus, in a cheering solo, 
allays their doubts; and they resume work to the 
strains of a jovial chorus. Scene IV. opens witha 
short description of daybreak, followed by a calm which 
holds the vessels motionless. Discontent again rises, 
and soon becomes fury. Columbus attempts to quell 
the mutiny, but at first in vain. His crew threaten 
him with death ; he defies their rage, and invokes the 
aid of Heaven. His men rush on him to hurl him into 
the sea, when suddenly he points to them the signs of 
a not far-distant land, in the green branches and hand- 
fashioned staff floating hard by, and in the plumage 
and song of unknown birds flying through the air. The 
wind rises ; the vessels move toward the goal ; the crew 
owns the master’s skill, and again obey his behests. 
Scene V. brings the little drama to a conclusion. The 
light on shore is seen at early morn ; the Pinta’s signal 
gun on board; cries of “land” arise from the mast- 
head; and amid the triumphant song of praise to 
Heaven from Columbus, and the mutual exhortations 
of the crew to ‘* row strongly to the new-world shore,” 
the curtain falls. The music is very cleverly written, 
beautifully and effectively scored, the chorus is inter- 
esting for the voices, and the solo part most dramatic. 
It is likely to be one of the most popular works of its 


———————. 
author. There is a fine tenor part most splendid} 
sung on this occasion by Mr. EK. Lloyd, and a 
excellent work for the chorus which might haye been 
sung with a little more courage. The composer op. 
ducted, and received an ovation at the conclusion, 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


There was no new piece given at the concert of 
March 7. Mozart’s Quartet in C, with which a cop. 
mencement was made, was played for the twenty. 
second time at these concerts, and the executants— 
Messrs. Joachim, Kies, Zerbini, and Piatti—presentej 
an excellent version, and secured for themselves much 
applause and the usual recall. Herr Barth was th 
solo pianist, and he selected Beethoven's sonata in ¢ 
major, Op. 31, according to Lenz, to show his perfec 
mastery over the keyboard and the excellence of bis 
memory. He made such an impression upon the 
audience that they insisted upon an encore, which le, 
in obedience to a feeling that it was the English custom 
to get more for their money than they had paid for, 
responded to. In the second part he joined with 
Joachim and Piatti in a performance of Schumann's 
trio in F major, Op. 80, No. 2. The talents of the 
players were equally balanced, but the pleasure of the 
audience was increased threefold. ‘The concert co- 
cluded with selections from the Hungarian Dances of 
Brahms, arranged by Joachim, which were played by 
the arranger and Herr Barth. There were three) 
minor, Nos. 11, 12, 20; one in D major, No. 18; aud 
one in B flat, No. 6. It is the custom to admire th 
works of Johannes Brahms whenever Joachim play 
them; and many German musical critics begin ther 
notices of any thing he writes with — “ Since Bed 
hoven,” or words to that effect, as the lawyers say; 
but it is to be feared that there is after all only little 
him, and one can only the more admire the persistent] 
with which Joachim endeavours to make the English 
people believe that there is no composer equal to 
him “since Beethoven.” If it is the mission 
music to worry the hearer, no modern compost 
has been more successful in this direction—sit 
Beethoven. Mdme. Isabel Fassett was the vocalis, 
and sang her songs very successfully, Mr. Zerit 
accompanying. 

On the following Monday, March 14, the contetl 
was one of average excellence, but contained no novell 
The concerted stringed music included Scbubetti 
Quintet in C major, Op. 163, played by Mest 
Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti with gre 
care and finish, and Haydn’s beautiful Quartet, Op.6 
played by the same artists, with the exception of Sign! 
Pezze. Herr Joachim played as his one solo the 
Recitative and Adagio from Spohr’s Concerto in! 
minor, and Mdme. Schumann played Beethoven's 0 
101: a composition which requires the possessid ® 
skill of the most perfect order perfectly unde 
control, as well as mental abilities of the bes 
sort. Mdme. Schumann was recalled twice at # 
conclusion, and, the applause continuing, she repeal 
a portion of the last movement, which satistied i 
audience. 

There has been nothing since produced at these 
certs up to the time of going to press to call for fut 
remark except a piece by Volkmann, of which ma 
anon, 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





The Philharmonic Society at the Second Concert of 
the Series, on March 10th, exhibited vitality in new 
directions, in the production of a new work and the 

rformance thereof in as worthy a style as could be. 
Here is the whole program :— 


Part I. 
Beethoven, 


Overture, “ Coriolan ” . 
Berlioz. 


Dramatic Symphony, “ Romeo et Juliette ”’ 
(First time in its entirety since 1839.) 
Part I.—Introduction.-- Combats — Tumulte — Intervention du 
Prince—Prologue— Strophes. 
Part I.—Romeo Seul—Tristesse—Concert et Bal—Grand Féte 
chez Capulet. 
Part I1I.—Scéne d’Amour—Nuit sereine—Le Jardin de Capulet 
—Silencieux et Désert. 
Part IV.—Scherzo.—La Reine Mab, ou la Fée des Songes— 
Convoie Fundbre de Juliette. 
Romeo au Tombeau des Capulets—Invocation— 
Reveil de Juliette. 
Final—La Foule accourt au Cimetiére—Rixe des 
Capulets et des Montagus—Recitatif et Air du 
Pére Laurence—Serment de Réconciliation. 
Solo Vocalists: Mdme. Patey, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. F. King. 
(For the performance of this work the Orchestra will,be in- 
creased to the number of One Hundred. The Choruses will be 
sung by 150 members of the Upper Choir of the South London 
Choral Association, under the direction of Mr. Leonard C. 
Venables. The Semi-Chorus will consist of Twelve Professional 
Vocalists.) 


Part II. 


Concerto in A minor for Pianoforte .. .. Schumann. 
Mr. Eugene D’Albert. 
(His first appearance at these Concerts.) 
Trio, “ Gratias Agimus Tibi” (Messe Solennelle) ~ Rossini. 


Mdme. Patey, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. F. King. 
Overture, ‘“ Der Freischiitz ” emt a 


Weber. 


It may seen strange to some that Beethoven’s noble 
overture “ Coriolan”’ should have been played almost 
without remark from the audience; for all that 
it was well played; or that young D’Albert 
should have performed to preoccupied ears, but 
the expectation of the audience was keenly ex- 
cited on behalf of the symphonic poem by Berlioz, 
Which had not been performed in its entirety for more 
than forty years, and the effect on the minds of those 
who had listened to it was such as to absorb all the 
powers of attention a listener possessed. The recent 
revulsion of feeling in favour of Berlioz and his 
musi¢ has created an interest in all that he has written, 
and attracts enthusiastic listeners whenever and 
wherever his works have been given. ‘ aust” has been 
performed by Mr. Charles Hallé several times. On each 
occasion after the first to large audiences, and other 
+ ape have been given by him and others, so that now 
eye most frequently on the lips of musicians is 
pers Berlioz. The disciples of Wagner will grow 
Seis Probably, and begin to preach a crusade 
rage the music upon which the ‘Great Mas- 

: ormed his style. By thus discountenancing 
in a and making a mystery about the ori- 
ae from whence the Nile flows, the mar- 
mtd river are magnified. It is certain that each 
ere on ager of a new work by Berlioz betrays 
0 age ity of feeling and a similarity of expressions 
in “a two. That which was supposed to have 
Kahr all clothed and armed in the 
“tie agner is found out to have had a beginning 

Verything else, and not to have been generated even 





a little of the power of the Bayreuth master over the 
minds of the aesthetic is somewhat reserved. 

It is enough to congratulate the Society upon the ex- 
hibition of a new and vigorous life, and to wish it all 
prosperity under its new constitution, and to commend 
it most heartly upon having conquered the objections 
against progress which seemed to be entertained for a 
long period, and which seemed to keep the Society, not 
exactly retrogressive, but almost motionless. 

The performance of Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliette” 
was a great success considering its enormous difficulties. 
Choir, band, soloists, and above all the conductor, 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, covering themselves with honour 
by a careful and earnest performance, in which only 
the most prejudiced and carping critic could see occa- 
sion for fault-finding. It may be added that the Society 
has determined to repeat the work on April 7th, a 
decision which all will applaud. 

It may be stated that the Analytical Programs are 
now written by Mr. F. Hueffer. He also it was 
who furnished the admirable translation and adapta- 
tion of the somewhat indifferent poem of ‘*‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and made it read sensibly and reasonably. 

There was little in the concert of March 24th to call 
for special notice. Spohr’s ‘“ Weihe der Tine” has 
been heard before, and also has Spontini’s overture 
‘‘La Vestale,”’ Bennett’s ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” 
and Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and also Herr 
Joachim’s playing of it. The new Overture “ Sigurd 
Slembe,’”’ by Voadran is good, and may be heard again 
with pleasure. There was a little disappointment in 
the non-appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, however Mr. 
Boyle made a fairly good substitute. There was much 
disappointment in Mdme. Orgeni’s singing, inasmuch 
as she did not sing so sweetly in tune as might have 
been agreeable to those with musical ears. 








MR. MANNS’ TESTIMONIAL FUND. 





At a Preliminary Meeting held on March 4, 1881, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. Henry Leslie in the 
chair, the following resolution was passed :— 


“That this Meeting, fully recognising the great ability and 
energy which Mr. August Manns has displayed during his twenty- 
five years’ tenure of the Conductorship of the Crystal Palace 
Orchestra, and also the great service he has rendered to Musical 
Art in England, desires to raise the necessary Funds for a Testi- 
monial, which shall be a fitting expression of the gratitude and 
esteem with which he is regarded by the Musical World, Amateur 
and Professional.” 


The following gentlemen consented to act on the 
General Committee:—W. C. Alwyn, *J. F. Barnett, 
J. Barnby, H. Baumer, *Oscar Beringer, *Arthur 
Chappell, F. Corder, F. H. Cowen, *H. Gadsby, *Geo. 
Grove, *F. A. Hadland, *Hy. Leslie, G. A. Macfarren, 
W. C. Macfarren, G. A. Osborne, E. Prout, *W. 
Shakespeare, Ed. Silas, C. Villiers Stanford, C. E. 
Stephens, Arthur Sullivan, Harold Thomas, *T. 
Wingham. Those marked with an asterisk were 
elected on the Executive Committee. *Mr. Henry 
Leslie and *Mr. Stanley Lucas were appointed 
Honorary Treasurers, and an account opened at 
the London and County Bank, Hanover Square, for 
the purpose of receiving subscriptions. Mr. F. A. 
Hadland and Mr. Thomas Wingham consented to act 





ofa Jovian headache, And it is therefore possible that 
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CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 


G, A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


_ 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


SCOTSON CLARKE’S 


TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 
Price 5s. (Half-price.) 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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6d. a line after. 
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Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Fuzer Street, Loxnoy; 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fuzer Srreer, E.C. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X.—The title of the only opera written by the late Sir John Gow wy 
“ The Soldier’s Wife.” It was produced at the English Opera House, now ty 
Lyceum, in 1836, and ran for one hundred nights. 


Sotoy.—The Choir at St. Paul’s Cathedral is composed of about thirty boy 
and eighteen men. The whole of the boys attend the daily service, and ty. 
thirds of the men. On Sunday the whole number must be present. 


Farta.—The late Thomas Attwood Walmisley was organist of Croyde@ 
Church when he was 16 years of age, in 1830. 


Enquirgn.—We shall be glad to receive accounts of local concerts if brief ani 
fairly written. 


Pzpau.—The present deputy-organist of St, Paul’s is George Clement Martin, 
The conductor of the National Choral Society, and of the first of the Special 
Sunday Evening Services at St. Paul’s was George William Martin. He isstill 
living. There was an organist of the name of George Washbourne Martin, who 
played at Exeter Hall in 1850. He is now in New York. 


McAttay.—The Northumberland Scholarship at National Training Schod 
is not to be competed for yet. It will be advertised when ready. 


H. J. Newru.—The addresses of modern violin makers named in Broadhous's 
“Facts about Fiddles” are—J. Day, 42, Gloucester Street, London; W. 1. 
Mayson, Barton House, Deansgate, Manchester ; Gemn der, New York; and 
of the Author, West View, Hadley Green, Barnet. We do not know the mm- 
bers of The Pall Mall Gazette containing Mr. Chas. Reade’s Article on Violins; 
perhaps some of our readers can tell us? 


The Orchestra 
and Che Choir. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


For Love.—Thoughts at Odd Times.—A Famous Chorus Singer—“The 
Naval Cadets."—New Publications. —Sacred Harmonic Society.—Crystl 
Palace Concerts.—Monday Popular Concerts —Philharmonic Society.—Mr. 
Manns’ Testimonial Fund.—Turning the Tables,—‘ Michael Strogoff "# 
the Adelphi Theatre.—Drama.— National Training School for Music 
Orchestral Concerts by M. Lamoureux.—Concerts. — Aberdeen University 
Choral Society.—New Sounding Boards for Pianofortes.—New Music~ 
Notes.—Provincial.—Miscellaneous. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


Shakespeare says that the ‘“ whirligig of time brings 
about his revenges.” Is it thus we may account fot 
the success which has attended the somewhat boll 


| venture of the committee of gentlemen who have init: 


duced the music-hall ditty upon the stage of He 
Majesty's Theatre? There is a fitness of things, aul 
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— 
if it is necessary that a just balance be preserved, the 
frst thing to be done is to look about for the reason for 
ig experiment, and to trace the path by which the 
promoters of the matter were led to expect a reasonable 
Feturn for their daring enterprise in introducing a 
‘ novelty entertainment ” of such a sort in such a place. 
hy, it may be asked, should the idols of the music- 
alls be torn frem their shrines to be exhibited in 
sJaces and at times unexpected and unwonted? There 
vg no pantomime, when this sort of “artist” or 
‘artiste,” as he is more frequently called, should be 
Jothed in a costume more eccentric than ordinary, at 
hich time his presence and his songs are tolerated. 
Vhy then does he appear on the boards heretofore 
jedicated to the classic efforts of operatic performers, 
ind unprofaned by anything less common than 
Donizetti, Bellini, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Gounod, and 
Wagner. . 

Stay, there was a Gothic invasion when the purity of 
he mystic Samite was smutched by the calcined 
piphlem of the quercus suber, vulyo dicto burnt cork, 
of the Masterly Minstrels. To pass from the one to 
he other was only done by bridging a gulf; from the 
niggers to the music-hall singers scarcely a step. 
bill the philosophy of the matter is as yet unpene- 
ated. 

What reason had these people to leave the East and 
ravel to the West? Simply to return a compliment 
aid by the dwellers in the West who have visited the 
owly haunts of the East-ender, and shown him how 
much the soarers amid wsthetic circles cares for him. 
thas played to him, it has sung to him, it has gesticu-. 

ed to him after the refined custom of the consummate 
nd the utter. 

What more natural than a return visit; what more 
asonable than that the condescended should en- 
eavour to show the condescender, that their efforts to 
introduce a new representation have made an impres- 
ion. The tables have been turned in the process, and 

though the returners of the compliment cannot be 
blamed, yet the whirligig of time has brought about 
is revenges, and like all indulgence in vengeance it 
ws left a sting and a memory behind which may be 
ngiven, but never can be forgotten. 








“MICHAEL STROGOFF” AT THE ADELPHI 
THEATRE. 


One of the most popular of M. Jules Verne’s recent 
iblications is a story descriptive of the imaginary ad- 
tmtares of a young Siberian soldier, supposed to have 
tn entrusted by the Czar with an important mission 


Tartary. Ina theatrical illustration of this ro- 
antic narrative M. d’Ennery designed that splendid 
lary spectacle entitled ‘ Michael Strogoff,” which 

some months past has been attracting large audi- 

"6 to the Chatelet. In an English version from the 
- H. J. Byron the piece has now found its 

to the stage of the Adelphi, where it is dressed 





and ‘‘ mounted ” in a style of remarkable magnificence. 
The plot, though not a work of very cunning mechanism, 
serves its purpose well enough in furnishing frequent 
occasion for the display of stage pictures of wonderful 
brilliancy and beauty. The business which the hero, 
one of the Imperial messengers, has in hand is to convey 
to a certain Muscovite general, who is besieged by a 
horde of Tartars at Irkoutsk, official intimation of the 
approach of a relieving force. Knowing when it may 
be expected the beleagured chief will be enabled to make 
a sortie and ‘‘catch the enemy between two fires.” 
While engaged in the carrying out of his perilous com- 
mission Michael Strogoff has to submit to many 
hardships, and to go through all manner of moving 
accidents by flood and field. And these constitute the 
staple of the play. He picks up on the road a young 
woman, who is on the way to the very place to which 
he is himself bound, and the obligation he is under in 
chivalry to take charge of the lovely stranger embarrasses 
his own proceedings not a little. In the result it has, 
of course, a decisive influence upon his matrimonial 
destiny. Not the least afflicting of the many tribula- 
tions that befall him is that when passing through his 
native village he is compelled to ignore his own mother, 
and to endure in silence her bitter reproaches for his 
apparently unfilial conduct. On he goes in his daunt- 
less course, uncaring consequences, through scenes of 
deadly conflict, where he is encompassed on all sides by 
the snares and stratagems of his foes, Arrived at last, 
in company with his fair companion, at the camp of the 
Emir of Bokhara, he finds means to clear off old scores 
of vengeance with a certain renegade Russian officer, 
named Ogareff, there installed in high office, at whose 
hands not only he himself, but his aged mother also, 
who had been threatened with the knout, had endured 
the grossest indignities. The recreant retaliates by 
denouncing Michaelasaspy. He is brought before the 
Emir, by whom he is condemned, according to the ruling 
of the Koran, to have his eyes seared with a red-hot 
sword, a sentence which is carried into effect behind 
the scenes—if at all. But, not to trespass unfeelingly 
upon the tearful sympathies of the reader with a too 
minute recountal of the troubles of this heroic youth, it 
may suffice to say that, after fearlessly running the 
gauntlet of them all, he recovers his eyesight most sur- 
prisingly, and kills Ogareff, who had had the audacity to 
personate the Czar’s messenger. Piercing the enemy's 
lines, he then makes the best of his way to Irkoutsk, 
where he triumphantly fulfils his mission, and in so doing 
ensures the total defeat of the Tartars. By this time he 
is probably married to Nadia. Whatever fun the piece 
possesses to lighten and diversify its stern martial tenour 
is to be credited to the account of two newspaper corre- 
spondents, the one English, the other French. In the 
original play it is the former whois outwitted, forestalled, 
and befooled on all occasions by the latter; but Mr. 
Byron has turned the tables. In the present version 
the Briton eats the breakfast ordered by the Gaul, ap- 
propriates his portmanteau, too, jockeys him at the 
telegraph-office, and goes off in his carriage ; while he, 
unlucky fellow, comes out amid shouts of derisive 
laughter, mounted upon a donkey no bigger than a 
Newfoundland dog. 

Regarded from a strictly pictorial point of view this 
is probably as brilliant and beautiful a play as has ever 
been seen. Nothing that scenic art can contrive in the 
way of ornamental appointment and splendid illustra- 
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tion is wanting to make it delightful to the vision. It 
abounds in magnificent landscapes and many-coloured 
tableaux remarkable for ingenious composition, ani- 
mated action, and artistic contrasts of lights and 
shadows. The dresses are studies in rich and fanciful 
costumes. Processions, cavalcades, and gorgeous ce- 
remonials, civil and military, are of constant recur- 
rence ; and what adds to the realism of the scene isthe 
introduction of living horses superbly caparisoned, 
whose riders are arrayed in sumptuous fashion. A 
ballet danced by Cossack girls at moonlight in the 
brilliantly illuminated gardens of the Palace at Moscow, 
amid the waving of silken flags, the tinkling of silver 
bells, the beating of drums, and the fanfare of trumpets, 
while mounted cuirassiers take up their position 
in the background, is a curious prelude to a scene 
of a very different character, representing a battle- 
field the day after the battle, with dead and dying, 
horsemen und chargers, and all the fearful implements 
of war strewn around in dread disorder. To literary 
merit the piece makes no pretence. It is a ‘‘ spectacle,” 
rich in picturesque views and replete with barbaric 
splendour. Though such a play is for the painters 
rather than the players, Mr. C. Warner may be com- 
mended for his vigorous impersonation of Michael 
Strogoff, and Mrs, Bernard-Beere and Miss Gerard for 
their expressive performances of Sangarre, a gipsy 
woman, and Nadia Fedor, the hero’s sweetheart. Mr. 
Fenandez gives a highly-coloured portrait of Ivan 
Ogareff, the disgraced Russian officer, Mr. H. J. 
Byron and Mr. F. W. Irish are greatly laughed at as 
the rival journalists, John Blunt and M. Jolivet, whose 
joint proceedings favour the conclusion that droll 
sayings and practical jokes constitute the chief duties 
of war correspondents—an inference which we do not 
believe to be warranted by the fact. 





DRAMA. 


A series of evening performances, having for its 
principal attraction the engagement of Miss Helen 
Barry, have been commenced at the Imperial Theatre. 
Mr. C. 8. Cheltnam’s comedy “ 4 Lesson in Love” is 
the vehicle for exhibiting the statuesque grace of the 
liberally-endowed lady, and in its skilfully contrived 
complications, displaying many of the boundless re- 
sources of feminine ingenuity and devotion, she finds 
capital opportunities for neat and effecting acting, 
in which many quiet touches of tenderness find subtle 
expression. Mr. J. H. Barnes plays pleasantly and 
easily her antagonist in the duel of keen wits; Mr. C. 
W. Garthorne naturally simulates the awkwardness of 
her somewhat pitiful protégé, and Mr. J. Weathersby 
shows a pronounced ot 9 of the character of the 
busybody Barblebrook. Miss Abington is a gentle 
ingénue, and Miss M. Daly very diverting as the suscep- 
tible spinster, Miss Winterbury. The piece is preceded 
by a new and original comedietta from the pen of Mr. 
W. Savile Clarke, and entitled “4 Lyrical Lover.” 
This shows Miss Alice Fane, a romantic young lady, 
expecting with trepidation a visit from a lover of very 
different tastes, as she believes. On his arrival she 
attempts to entertain him with the financial conversa- 
tion which she imagines will be most consonant with 
his feelings, and is agreeably surprised to find him 
utterly ignorant of monetary literature. The additional 








discovery that he is the author of a volume of yoy. 
that is her delight completes her gratification, byt yi. 
true young ladylike wilfulness she resolves to try ja 
further, and pretends that her raptures were affag 
and that she really is a very prosaic persop, 5 
accepts the challenge, and avows identical tasty » 
want of taste, and the merry tilt goes on Until thy 
combatants drop their weapons and ratify the peng jy 
the most agreeable manner possible. The litle 
duologue is smartly written, and never lags fora my 
ment, thanks to the ingenuity with which the jntrsy: 
is developed, and, being interpreted archly and 4j 
by Miss Ethel Hope and Mr. EK. M. Norman, suecgeg 
in keeping the audience thoroughly amused. 

Mr. Irving announces some interesting features j 
connection with the prospective arrangements at ty 
Lyceum Theatre. On Saturday, April 9, «jy 
Corsican Brothers” will be withdrawn, on its igi 
representation, though still attracting crowded hong 
On Saturday evening, April 16, “The By 
Stratagem” will be produced, Mr. Irving play) 
Doricourt, and Miss Ellen Terry Letitia Hardy, ( 
Monday, May 2, ‘“ Othello” will be played by 
Edwin Booth, Mr. Irving, and Miss Ellen Terry, 
will be continued on Monday, Wednesday, and [rif 
each week. The first week Mr. Booth plays (iid 
and Mr. Irving Jago; the second Mr. Irving ply 
Othello and Mr. Booth Jayo, and so on on alternj 
weeks. Miss Ellen Terry plays Desdemona. On 
intervening evenings (Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday) 
during these special performances “ The Cup” wl 
‘‘The Belle’s Stratagem” will make up the bill, Py 
the special performances the stalls will be £1 1s.,( 
circles 10s., boxes £2 2s. to £5 5s., the rest of 
house remaining the same as usual. 

Mr. Vezin has been playing Hamlet at Sadler 
Wells. In negative virtues his rendering stands hig 
Every reader of Shakespeare may see it with pleasu 
It has some positive virtues also. It is tender at pois 
and in one or two scenes it is impassioned. The whi 
heat is not long maintained, but it is reached. Passag 
not ordinarily spoken are restored, great judgmel 
being shown in their selection. What is even m 
important, no attempt is made to emasculate thet 
after the squeamish fashion recently introduced. 

Miss Jennie Lee is engaged for a series of fare 
appearances ai the Olympic Theatre, previgus toll 
departure for America. Her performance of J), 
Mr. J. P. Burnett's play of that name, is now too 
known to need either analytic criticism or mil 
description. Enough to say that, original in conep 
tion and delicately artistic in execution, it has 
since taken its well-merited place among the ™ 
finished impersonations upon the English stage. } 
her admirable portrait the “‘ Jo" of Dickens's imo 
romance stands before us precisely as he is pict 
our imagination, true in every minute particular 
character, and thoroughly lifelike in general eit 
‘‘very muddy, very hoarse, and very 
desolate outcast, unspeakably pathetic in the wret 
ness of his condition, yet not without a toueh 
grotesque humour to diversify his misery. The 
is excellently supported in the characters— 
Leighton as Lady Dedlock, Miss Dolores D 
Hortense, Mr. Gray Dolby as Sir Leicester, and 
Burnett as Inspector Bucket, deserving 
praise. 
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l 
At the Gaiety Theatre the company of clever little | 


poys and girls known as ‘‘ Mr. Charles Bernard's chil- 
jen” have appeared in the English version of M. Plan- 
nuette’s popular opera, “* Les Cloches de Corneville.” 
here was much to commend in their acting, singing, 
nd dancing; and all three afforded manifest enjoy- 
ment to the audience, among whom were many specta- 
orsnotmuch older than the generality of the performers. 
Miss Nelly Howitt’s characteristic performance of 
aspard, the miser, deserves particular notice, as seem- 
ng to intimate in infancy some mystical, and indeed 
mournful, foreknowledge of the solicitude, irritability, 
nd selfishness of avaricious old age. ‘ Absit omen.” 
Master Bertie Coote as the Bailie, Master George 
Hodgson as Jean Grenicheuw, Miss Clara Mitchell as 
Marguerite, and Master Cecil Barth as the Marquis, 
so distinguished themselves. No actor in the com- 
pany, however, gives fairer promise of comedy than 
Miss Alice Clairette, whose impersonation of Christophe 
bespeaks originality of intention and sparkles with fun 
nd fancy. Some of the children show freshness and 
pontaneity of purpose in their acting; others are 
ained to merely mechanical action, and their habit of 
anding in a semi-circle with their arms akimbo is 
omewhat injurious to the grace and animation of their 
proceedings. These liliputian performers shoald be 
varned, one and all, against straining their voices 
beyond the natural register. If they do so they will 
ing but indifferently by and by, and not at all when 
hey grow up. It should be mentioned that Miss Lizzie 
ilbert’s troupe of children is included in the present 
ompany. Together they make an exceedingly pic- 
uresque display in many-coloured dresses of fanciful 
lesign and costly material. 
A stage-version of certain scenes and incidents in 
harles Dickens’s novel ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” pro- 
aced at the Vaudeville Theatre, is chiefly noticeable 
sintroducing Mr. T. Thorne in the character of Tom 
Pinch, by which name the play is also known. Mr. 
horne acts the part with sound judgment and dis- 
timinating skill; giving to alk its essential attributes, 
8 honesty, simplicity, and truth, its fond credulity, 
merous devotion, and touching self-denial, most 
ithfal and characteristic representation. His sorrow 
hd surprise, on being dismissed from the service of 
is hypocritical master, and his mingled grief and 
idignation on discovering the true nature of the 
toundrel in whom he had so blindly confided, are 
picted with impressive eloquence. Mr. W. Farren’s 
recksniff wants the rancorous unction of false sanctity by 
lich that precious pot of ointment ought to be dis- 
guished, but it is sufficiently amusing in the touches 
y,gtim humour surging every now and then to the 
irlace of the ‘‘ good” man's rigid decorum. Ruth, as 
presented by Miss Lydia Cowell, is a nice, pretty, 
il pleasant little personage ; and of the remaining 
maracters the more important are worthily sustained 
yr. J. Maclean as Martin Chuzzlewit, Mr. Grahame 
Chuzlewit, junior, Mr. J. BR. Crauford as John 
allock, Miss §. Larkin as Charity, and Miss C. 
mards as Mercy. Messrs. J. Dilley and L. Clifton 
the authors of the adaptation. 
“Hearisease,” Mr. Mortimer’s version of ‘“ La 
aur Camelias,” has been revived at the Court 
*, with Mdme. Modjeska as Constance Mar- 
Me Gautier), a réle which, if not the best, is at 
most popular in her repertoire. She plays in 








this with her old grace and tenderness of style. Mr. 


Forbes Robertson is successful as Armand Duval. 

“The World” has been revived at Drury Lane, 
crowded houses witnessing each representation. On 
the first night, at the conclusion of the second act, 
while Mr. Rignold and Miss Josephs were on the stage, 
passing in front of the curtain in acknowledgment of 
the applause of the audience, the act-drop tore away 
from the upper fastenings, and fell on to the stage. 
The audience by their shouts enabled Mr. Rignold to 
see the danger, and he dragged Miss Josephs off the stage 
in time to prevent any accident. The green curtain 
was used for the rest of the evening, and so Mother 
Shipton’s prophecy was not realised this time, although 
it was in 1881. The World went on to the end. 

The stage can ill afford the loss, though but for a 
time, of such an actress as Mrs. Kendal. Her enforced 
retirement for a few weeks owing to a serious accident 
was matter of sincere regret to the playgoing public, 
not only for the sake of the lady herself, in whom they 
felt all the interest due to a favourite artist, but also 
on their own account, inasmuch as her disappearance 
from the cast sensibly diminished the attraction of a 
comedy just then in the full tide of its popularity. 
Happily restored to health, and able to resume her pro- 
fessional duties, Mrs. Kendal—who, however, has not 
yet recovered the full use of her right arm—came back 
to St. James’s Theatre on Saturday, March 12th, when 
a most enthusiastic reception awaited her at the hands 
of a large and brilliant audience. There could not 
have been any more ‘eloquent proof of the high esti- 
mation in which they held her than that supplied by 
the unanimous cordiality of their welcome. The house 
rang again and again with the cheers of the spectators, 
and Mrs. Kendal was visibly affected by the fervour of 
the ovation. Appearing as Millicent Boycott in the 
piay called “‘ The Money-Spinner” she acted with all 
her accustomed grace of fancy and brilliancy of passion, 
the effect of her performance being, as usual, enhanced 
by the refinement of her expression and the general 
charm ofher manner. Mr. Hare’s highly characteristic 
impersonation of Baron Croodle gave genuine satis- 
faction ; and the other characters were sustained with 
such efficiency by Mr. Kendal, Mr. Clayton, Mrs. 
Gaston Murray, and Miss Kate Phillips that the comedy 
passed off with éclat. The favourite piece entitled ‘‘ A 
Sheep in Wolf's Clothing” was also included in the 
entertainments of the evening. 











NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC. 


The following report, says the Journal of the Society 
of Arts, as to the action of the Society of Arts in found- 
ing the School, has been prepared by the Secretary, by 
order of the Council, and was considered at a recent 
meeting :— 

1. In 1860, negotiations were commenced between the Council 
of the Society of Arts and the Director of the no gr Academy of 


Music on the subject of the reform of the Royal Academy. In 
November of that year a Committee was appointed to consider 
the subject, and to confer with Sir John Harington and the 
Directors of the Academy. In May of 1861 this Committee 
reported, stating what they considered the principal objects of a 
Royal Academy of Music, and stating that, in their opinion, an 
enlarged scheme of a National Academy of Music should be 
based on the foundation of the present Royal Academy. In 
February of 1865 the Council appointed a Committee to con- 
sider the state of Musical Education at home andabroad. In June 
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1866, this Committee published a voluminous report, containing 
the evidence of a number of musicians and others who had been 
examined by them. The report stated that for the proper culti- 
vation of Music a National Academy of Music, supported by 
Parliamentary funds, was requisite, and that such an Academy 
should afford gratuitous education to persons having great 
musical gifts, who after their training, would become professors 
of Music. The Committee recommended that the Academy be 
open to the public on payment of fees, that scholarships should 
be endowed, and that the Society of Arts should found a limited 
number of such scholarships. They also recommended that the 
application made by the Royal Academy, in 1854, to the 1851 
Commissioners for a site on the Kensington Gore Estate, should 
be renewed.* After the publication of this report, negotiations 
seem to have been continued with the Academy, but they were 
brought to a close in 1868, as appears from a letter from Mr. T. 
T. Bernand, addressed to Mr. (now Sir) Henry Cole, by the fact 
that the Academy found themselves unable to surrender their 
charter without going to considerable expense.t 

2. In December, 1870, the Musical Committee recommended 
the Council to make arrangements for a series of concerts to be 
given at the Royal Albert Hall, the profits of such concerts to be 
applied to the establishment of a National Training School for 
Music. Six concerts were given, with the net result that a loss of 
about £100 was incurred by the Society. 

3. In the opening address delivered on behalf of the chairman, 
Lord Henry Lennox, on the 17th of November, 1871, appears a 
statement to the effect that the Council were of opinion that the 
time had arrived when public opinion would justify them in 
taking active measures for promoting the establishment of a 
National Training School for Music. It then goes on to suggest 
that the school should be established in connection with the 
Albert Hall, and expresses a hope that the Commissioners of 1851 
would supply the funds. In 1872 the Musical Education Com- 
mittee of the Society was joined by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and in 1873 a meeting of this committee was held at 
Clarence House, with his Royal Highness in the chair. At this 
meeting Mr, Cole stated that the Corporation of the Royal Albert 
Hall was willing to supply accommodation for students, and that 
application had been made to the Commissioners of 1851 for a 
plot of ground on the western side of the hall. He added that 
the Royal Academy of Music “ was not in a position in which the 
society could avail itself of the services of that body.” His Royal 
Highness expressed his regret that the Royal Academy could not 
be made the basis for the National Training School. Eventually, 
it was resolved :—‘ That it is desirable to erect a building at a 
cost not exceeding £20,000, for the purposes of a Training School 
for Music at Kensington, in connection with the Society of Arts.” 
‘* That a sub-committee be appointed to consider on what terms 
and on what conditions that sum may be raised, in shares or 
otherwise, and that such sub-committee consist of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Tufnell, Mr. Freake, Major Donnelly, and Mr. 
Cole.” 

4. This sub-committee prepared a report which was submitted 
to the General Committee, and afterwards to the Council. It 
states that the Society of Arts had decided ‘ to take the initiative, 
and establish a Training School, by voluntary effort, with the full 
intention and confident hope that it will eventually be transferred 
to the responsible management of the State.” It proposed to 
establish about 300 free scholarships. These were to be of 
two kinds—one offering free instruction, and the other free in- 
struction and maintenance. It was added that should there be 
more accommodaticn in the school than was requisite for the 
instruction of the free scholars, students paying their own fees 
would be admitted by competition to fill vacancies, “‘ care being 
taken that they show sufficient aptitude.” Some propositions 
were made as to the arrangements for the purchase of land, and 
the erection of a building; but as these were not carried out 
eventually, it seems needless to refer to them. The last para- 
graph of this report ran as follows:—* Lastly, it is proposed that 
the school shall be commenced’ as soon as possible, under a 
Committee of Management, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, two 
members appointed by the Council of the Royal Albert Hall, and 
three members appointed by the Council of the Society of 
Arts.” The sub-committee were requested to prepare plans and 
estimates. 

5. It is not, perhaps, necessary to refer in detail to the way in 
which preparations were made for the foundation of the school. 


* Report of Society of Arts Committee on Musical Education, 1866. Price 5s. 


+ See also Sixth report of H.M. Commissioners for the 1851 Exhibition, 
Appendix 0, p, 99. 








It may be sufficient to say that eventually Mr. Charles J, 7 
undertook to erect the school at his own cost. This fgg 
announced by the Prince of Wales at a meeting of the prom 
held at Marlborough House on the 19th of July, 1875, The my, 
missioners of 1851 provided the site, near the Albert Hall. fay 
charge, and the corporation of the Albert Hall undertook | 
certain of the rooms, and a theatre, in the Hall, for the mm y 
the students. On the 18th of December, 1873, the first ston, 
the building was laid by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinb: ( 
event was celebrated by a concert in the Albert Hall, at yg 
his Royal Highness spoke. After referring briefly to the ox 
history of the negotiations, he said, ‘‘ There was a panse jy 
labours of the Society of Arts, and those labours haye now 
tended over about fifteen years; but there was another Pati 
which occurred at my own suggestion, on account of a though, 
my part that the two institutions might have been united inty 

I myself undertook negotiations with the Royal Academy of 
with that view; but, after some considerable time had been g 
in them, we found that the principles on which the two jpg 
tions were founded were so far apart, that it was not.ad 
that they should be united into one. The Royal Academy 
but few free scholarships for those who have displayed 9 ing. 
ledge and aptitude, but have not means; the fundap 
principle of the school we are assembled this evening to « 
the foundation of, is the free scholarships for all ranks ¢ 
society.” 


6. The school was opened, in 1876, with 82 free scho! 
of which four were founded by the Society of Arts, two 
members of the Society of Arts, five by Mrs. Freake, ten by 
Corporation of London, fourteen by some of the City 
thirty-three by provincial towns, nearly all of which were obtai 
through the agency of the Society of Arts, the money for the 
pose being voted on the understanding that, so soon as the s¢ 
should be able to afford it, the cost of obtaining these sehd 
ships should be refunded to the Society.* 

7. The objects for which this school was founded were set 
in the report above referred to, published by the Musical 
mittee in 1873. This report was issued as a draft prospectus 
the school at that time, and the substance of it was embodieli 
the first Directory issued by the school. In the Directoryit 
stated that ‘‘ the fundamental principle and primary object of 
school is the cultivation of the highest musical aptitude in 
country, in whatever station of society it may be found, Ine 
to carry out this principle to the fullest extent, admission to 
school will be obtained by competitive examination alone. 
Training School for Music founded thus, on the basis of 
instruction, given only to successful competitors in publie ex 
nations, occupies a field of action wholly distinct from that of 
existing institution.” i 

8. The amount spent previous to the foundation of the Nal 
Training School for Music, by the Musical Educational Comm 
was £217. Since the foundation of the school, in 1873, there 
been spent £956, exclusive of the Society’s Scholarships, 
amount to £800. The Society has also held examination 
Music since 1859, in connection with its general system of a 
minations. The charges of these cannot well be separated ! 
the General Examination charges. The fees for the E 
in Music, however, amount to £124, while £194 have been 
for prizes. The total amount which the Society may be 
have expended upon Musical Education, and the National 
ing School for Music, is £2382, of which £1756 have been 
directly upon the school during the past seven years. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS BY M. LAMOUREUL 


M. Charles Lamoureux, who is already well i 
to English musicians as much for his connection 
the Grand Opera in Paris as for his laudable atten 
to instil a love for Handel’s music in the hearts of! 
Parisians, gave the first of a proposed series of (rte 
tral Concerts at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, 
15th. The artistic world was well represented 0 
occasion, and the pleasure derived was of the big 
The Morning Post thus speaks of the concerti 

M. Charles Lamoureux, late conductor of the © 
Opera, and of the Society of Concerts of the Von 
toire, Paris, gave the first of two orchestral conee 





* See Minutes of Council, 19th May, 1874, 
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Tames’s Hall on Tuesday evening, his program being 
elected chiefly from the works of modern French 
iters. To the English amateur desiring to increase 
sis knowledge in the direction of French art, the selec- 
‘on offered many points of interest, even if it only 
jded to his knowledge by making him acquainted with 
he manner in which the more enterprising among the 
wusicians of France employ the knowledge which is the 
ommon property of musicians all over the world. 
With the exception perhaps, of the pieces by Berlioz, 
hich exhibit the fire and power of genius, there was 
areely one of the new pieces which could be said to 
have shown so much of the spark of genius as of the 
wentricities thereof. M. Charles Gouvy’s ‘“‘ Symphonie 
» Fa,” Op. 12, given for the first time in England, it 
s true, is a very early work, and the composer may have 
id something more earnestly in his later efforts. It 
; well written, but there is nothing new either in form 
r fashion, or in the melodies or harmonies. To Eng- 
shears, however, it was in some sort of a familiar pat- 
ern, as it recalled some of the expressions of the musical 
mind of Sterndale Bennett. The ‘“‘ Symphonie Espag- 
pole,” Op. 21, for violin and orchestra, by Edouard 
alo, ia based upon the modern lines of the Wagnerian 
thool, but contains much eminently characteristic 
Bpanish music, and an excellent part for the chief violin, 
hich was played by M. Sainton in a thoroughly artis- 
icmanner. The ‘ Réverie du Soir,” from the “ Suite 
Algerienne of Saint-Saens,” is a beautiful idea well 
orked out, possesses a violin solo played by Mr. Doyle, 
nd suggests the production of the remaining parts of 
he suite. The * Fragments des Erinnyes ” of Masse- 
pet, are, like all the works of that composer, beautifully 
ostructed as orchestral works, but somewhat deficient 
n original ideas, and, above all, marred by the vulgar 
todas he thinks it necessary to add toeach piece for the 
sake of lashing up the mind into a belief that an effect 
has been gained. The selection of Tuesday night was 
emarkable for the delicious violoncello solo so beauti- 
ally played by Mr. E. Howell and heartily applauded. 
he “Marche Hongroise” and the overture to the 
Carnaval Romain,” both by Berlioz, have been heard 
requently in England, but the highest credit must be 
ven to M. Lamoureux for his reading of both works. 
he march he took much faster than it has been the 
ustom to give it in London, and the increase in effect is 
reat. It gains in soul-stirring spirit, and the feelings 
the Hungarian gentleman can be understood, ‘* When 
hear the Rakotzy March I feel as if I must at once go 
owar and conquer the world. My fingers convulsively 
mitch to grasp a pistol, a sword, a bludgeon, or what- 
Wer weapon may be at hand, I must clutch it and 
march forward.” 
The vocal pieces brought forward at this concert 
most remarkable. First of all, Mdme. Brunet- 
valeur, &@ very fine singer, presented a splendid 
matic version of Gluck’s song “‘ Divinités du Styx,” 
ind earned a well-merited recall, and later she gave a 
pe tive and romance from E. Reyer’s opera ‘ La 
iatue” with equal power of eloquence. Mdme. Patey 
ng in French a piece for contralto voice and orchestra, 
. Benjamin Godard, called ‘‘ Aurore,” in which. the 
“¢ription of the breaking of day and the rising of the 
nis told with the most superb poetical force. The 
oe of this piece was triumphant. When the two 
united their voices in the duet by Berlioz from 
Beatrice et Benedict” (** Much Ado About Nothing”’) 





the pleasure laid before the audience was of the rarest 
kind. It is not often that the sympathy necessary for 
the satisfactory execution of a duet can be aroused in 
the minds of two artists as that which enhanced the 
pleasure of the singing on this occasion. The audience 
was composed chiefly of artists, and they could fully 
realise the whole of the charm of the performance. 
The accompaniments to this as to the other vocal 
pieces was as near perfection as it is possible for 
mortals to attain, and for this result M. Lamoureux 
deserves all possible recognition. Some men are born 
conductors, some achieve conducting, others have 
conducting thrust upon them. M. Lamoureux is a 
born conductor. He reads his scores with the soul of 
the composer, and interprets them with the art of a 
player. He had not brought with him a single member 
of his Paris band, each man in the orchestra bore a 
face familiar to the habitués of the London concert 
rooms, yet the effect he created was startling. He 
could not ensure the like similarity of fingering, nor 
the unanimity of the bow-strokes which is so remarkable 
a feature in the concerts of the Conservatoire he so 
long conducted, but he obtained out of pure respect 
for his talents from his English band much more than 
he could get as a matter of routine from the pupils of 
the Academy, in willing and loyal obedience, and so 
the execution of the music was as perfect as could be. 
It has been asserted that Richter, when he conducted 
his concerts last year, was able to get effects that none 
before him had succeeded in obtaining. They were, 
however, different to those of Tuesday night, inasmuch 
as the Frenchman seemed to know how to impart a 
feeling of spirit and poetry when he desired, and not 
a mere obedience to light and shade. The band was 
very resonant in quality. There were thirty-six violins, 
besides the usual wind tone. M. Lamoureux arranges 
his forces differently, placing his basses outside as a 
sort of stockade. This is a matter of habit perhaps, 
and may enable him to grasp the various qualities of 
orchestral tone without trouble. At all events, the 
effect is very good, and something has been learnt. 

The second Lamoureux Concert, on March 22nd, saw 
the production of a new pianoforte Concerto by Widor, 
cleverly and effectively written, well scored, and with 
a somewhat difficult pianoforte part. This was played 
by Mdme. Montigny-Remaury in the most perfect style, 
and ensured a cordial recall for her, as did also her 
execution of the three little pieces by Massenet, Adler, 
and Godard, which she gave as her pianoforte solos. 

The * Nouvelle Suite d’Orchestre ” by Massenet is 
like all his music, excessively theatrical. It was well 
played but made little effect. The Music of the Bal- 
let “Sylvia,” has been played in all the towns of 
France and Germany, and also in London, Although 
placed at the end of the program it was well received. 

The “Danse Macabre” of Saint Saens, solo Mr. 
Sainton, was encored, and some songs by Mdme. Bur- 
net-Lafluer were well received. The most interesting 
piece in the program was the Overture to ‘“ Sigurd” 
by 8. Reyer; it is exceedingly bright, well written, 
and has the power of interesting without worrying an 
audience, for all that it is in the modern fashion of 
mixing German treatment with French ideas which is 
now the practice even of the most patriotic among 
French composers. This is to be regretted, as it may 
lead to the degeneracy, if not to the extinction of 
French art. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





{AuceneR & Co.]} 
Three Choruses. For Female Voices. By Fuornence May. Op. 3. 
1. Where the dimpled water slippeth. 
2. Sing, maiden, sing. 
3. The Invitation. 

The authoress states that the words used by her are printed 
with the speciai permission of the authors and proprietors of the 
copyright. No. 1 is by Jean Ingelow, No. 2 by Barry Cornwall, 
No. 3 by William Davies. The music is of so excellent a charac- 
ter that the writers and proprietors of the words ought to feel 
proud at so honourable an association. Miss May has set the 
words in each case most happily. Her music is well laid out for 
the voices, three in each case, and the pianoforte accompaniment 
is designed with the art of one who knows the value of instru- 
mental support to voices without making that support obtrusive. 
There is still a good demand for interesting part-music for female 
voices. The demand would be worthily supplied if all composers 
who enter the lists in this direction would or could bring the like 
amount of intelligence, knowledge, and power as is exhibited in 
these three Choruses for female voices. f 





{Boosry & Co.]} 
“ Little Ben Lee.” Words by F. E. Wearuerty. 


Srernen ApAmMs. 


Music by 


A remarkably fine, bold, spirited and poetical song. The senti- 
ment is good and well enforced by the character of the music. 
If Mr. Adams will write more in this style than in that of his Nancy 
of the same patronymic, he will earn the name of the modern Dibdin, 
a title to which he may lay claim by virtue of the moving and 
inspiriting character of his song. The key is F, compass C to F. 
“The Children of the City.” Words by F. E. Wearnenty. 

Music by Srzpnen Apams. 

One of the best songs of its class, that is to say of the sym- 
pathetic narrative songs full of pathos and higher meaning, 
recently issued from the press. It is sung by Mdme. Patey, 
and would no doubt have all its full import laid before her hearers 
by her. The idea is beautiful and the music worthy to fit the 
idea. The key is D, compass A to D. 





[LamBorn Cock. } 
“The Golden Maid.” Song. Words by E. Jenxrns. 
Waurer Maynarp. 
“Comfort Bay.” Words and Music by Water Maynarp. 
** Love Described.” Words by Mrs. Lovet. 
Music by Wanter Maynarp. 

The first song has a rollicking refrain, which commends it well 
to bass singers who can enjoy singing the praises of a far-famed 
hostelry when set to good music with a little pathos. The key is 
E flat, compass D to E flat. 

The second song is a jovial sailor’s song with a good chorus, 
good sentiment, and an excellent taking melody. The key is A, 
compass D to D. 

The third song will commend itself to all who can appreciate 
an earnest endeavour to make a meet alliance of words and 
music necessary to the success of a song which tells ‘“‘ what love 
is,” two hearts with one pulse. So here we have two powers, 
music and words most happily allied. The key is E flat, compass 
E flat to F. 


Music by 


From ‘ Ingomar.” 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
Francini. “Waltz. By Emrte Watprevret. 
L’ Abandon. Waltz. By W. H. J. Camsrinee. 
The above are written on the approved model, and are more 
interesting than most of their rivals. There is plenty of tune, 
and there are no difficulties. The portraits of young ladies— 
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respectively pensive and hilarious—give special attraction to the 
title-page. 


“Thou and I.” Song. 
Micuaet Watson. 





Words by J. G. Dovaas, Mugie ly 


A little care might have been taken with advantage to render 
the lines rather less rugged. The music is likely to please, a, it 
has the usual elements of drawing-room popularity. It illustrates 
an old subject, is a little sad, but avoids the dismal. The key ig 
F, 3-4 time, and the voice ranges from CtoF. An edition is alg 
published in G—the melody of course a note higher. 


On the day Sylvian spoke tome. Romance. By A. Oxpes, 

A pretty and piquant chansonnette in 3-8 time, sung, we ap 
told, by Mdme. Adelinaj Patti. It is sure to please ‘if sung by 
others who are at a vast distance from the Diva; a novel effet 
being gained by the form of accompaniment. This is perhaps 4 
little too persistent, as there is no repose for the pianist or for 
the listener. The key is conventionally F, and the melody ex. 
tends from D to F. 





[Gopparp & Co.] 
Fleeting Joys. Waltz for the Pianoforte. 
HarRINGToN. 

This is a composition in which the intention is superior to the 
execution. It would have been better to have submitted it to the 
judgment of an expert before it was printed, or perhaps it would 
have been still better not to have printed it at all. 


Composed by Viouer 





[Sranney Lucas, WeBer & Co.) 


‘The Lost Love.” Song. Poetry by Worpswortn. Set to Music 
by Eaton Fanta. 


The composer of this song has learnt the happy art of making 


an agreeable song in every regpect. Full of poetical idea, easy to 
sing, with an excellent accompaniment which is actually par 
of the song, and a setting of the words which intensities their 
meaning, not obscuresit. The song is moreover within a reasonable 
limit of compass. The key is F, compass C to D. 


“Good Night.” Song. Words by Percy Byssuz Sxeuist. 
Music by Ernest Forp. 

A fairly good song, suitable to a tenor singer not afraid of G's 
and A’s. The rhythm is suggestive of a barcarole. Thos 
companiment is a little too overdone ; still the song is not without 
the merit of having been written with a good intention. Th 
key is A flat. The compass E flat to A flat. 


** Soupir”’ (A Sigh). Paroles Francaises de Suniy PrupHomul. 
Musique de Evcrens Peruzzi. 


A fairly written melody, expressive and suitable to the words 
The key is F minor, compass C to F. 





[W. Reeves. ] 

English Organ Music. Chiefly for Church Use. Published 
quarterly, under the direction of the Editor of the Musical 
Standard. No. 5, Vol. Il. 

A “Festal March,” by E. H. Birch, is the first piece in the 
number, and it is a@ very clever piece of writing, somew 


difficult, perhaps, and above the skill of the generality of moderaie f 


players, but none the less excellent for that reason. * An ead 


introductory Voluntary ” by G. J. Robertson is melodious, bit” 


slightly secular in character, but this may be obviated by playing 
it  adagio”’ instead of ‘‘ andante.” The ‘“ Andante Can’ 


of James Gregory is graceful and flowing. The “ Prayer” 


Walter J. Lancaster falls a little familiarly on the ear, and the 
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major theme comes with an unexpected if not actually an ™ 
desirable effect. The “four-part fugue’ by William Pinm 
which completes the contents of the number, is very well write 
The device of augmentation, though introduced early i the 
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fugae, is short, is effectively managed, and makes an excellent 


piece. The number as a whole is a fairly good one. 


Elevation. (Romanza with Chorale.) No. 1 of Twelve Original 
Compositions for the Organ. By Humpurey J. Stark. 

The combination of the Romanza with the Chorale is a very 
original idea. Ifthe treatment had been equally so, it would have 
been a pleasure to have congratulated the composer. As it is, all 
that can be said of his original composition is that it is like many 
other melodies which have been made familiar by means of the 
hand-organ, and the chief originality is the fondness of the 
composer for the second inversion of the common chord. It is 
called “Elevation” probably on the lucus a non lucendo prin- 
ciple. 


NEW SOUNDING BOARDS FOR PIANOFORTES. 











An invention of considerable importance to manu- 
facturers of musical instruments, is exciting a great 
attention in Germany. Mr. OC. Resve of Stettin, a 
pianoforte maker, inventor of the sounding organ pedal, 
(German patent) and other improvements in connec- 
tion with musical instruments, appears now with a new 
invention, patented in Germany Feb. 14, 1881, by 
means of which wood for sound-boards, and indeed all 
the wood employed in the manufacture of a pianoforte, 
may be so improved in quality as to resist the influences 
of temperature, and so greatly strengthened as to 
produce a tone of excellence hitherto unknown, which 
tone will gradually improve as the instruments become 
dd. It is well known that age does not improve even 
the best pianofortes, whereas the contrary is the 
fact concerning violins, those by the great Italian 
makers being absolutely perfect in tone after many 
years’ use. Wood well seasoned, that is to say, which 
has been exposed to the action of the atmosphere for 
teveral years, is the best for musical instruments, in 
consequence of the action upon it, of the oxygen con- 
tained in the atmosphere. From this principle Mr. 
Resyé started the result of his experiments: being a 
tiscovery that every kind of wood submitted to the 
action of pure oxygen, and especially to oxygen heated, 
and ozonized by electricity, would resist the influences of 
kemperature and humidity ; also, that its tone-producing 
fualities would be vastly increased ; this quality still 
iucreasing as the wood becomes older, as is the case 
vith old Italian violins. The inventor employs wood 
Prepared as above mentioned for instruments intended 
br extreme climates. It cannot be doubted that the 
vention is one of great value and importance. 








ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY CHORAL SOCIETY. 





The above Society gave their annual concert in the 

‘isi Hall on March 4th before a crowded audience, 
Pte Society, which has been in existence for some four 
é@ years, has this year a membership of about 140, 

mg rather more than last year. With so large a 

mber of male voices, most of them previously un- 
ied, and under united training for so short a period, 

Mtformance of a high order of musical excellence is 
''0 be looked for. Still, in the rough half-trained 
* of a body of intelligent students there is a 
charm, which a more highly-cultivated and 

ted choir of mixed voices does not possess. Much 

















e's Upon the music chosen for interpretation, and 





when this is of a broad, simple, masculine character, 
it will afford delight even to fastidious ears. The 
selections presented to the audience, so far at least as 
the choral numbers were concerned, were mostly of this 
kind, as the subjoined program will show :— 


Chorus, ‘Let the Lusty shout” .. .. .. 
Solo, ‘‘ The World of Waters is our Home” 
Mr. Russell. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ”’ 
Solo, ‘*The Englishman” .. .. .. os 
Mr. W. R. Forster. 
Chorus, ‘‘Onward Roaming” .. .. .. Muller. 
Trio, ‘The Jolly Tinkers” .. .. .. .. Dr. Aylward. 
Messrs. Batchan, Cowie, and Forbes. 
*Chorus, ‘Kelvin Grove” .. .. «. oe 
on 1” *Twas long, long since in the 
sire Spring-time” “° 
Mr. H. A. Phillips. 
Chorus, ‘‘ The Healthful Chase”... .. .. 


Franz Abt. 
W. F. Bennett. 


John Blockley. 


G. B. Allan. 


C. F. Astholtz. 


Solo, “Come back to Erin”... .. .. .. Claribel. 
Mr. R. H. Fallon. 
Chorus, ‘‘ The Three Chafers” .- .. .. H. Truhn. 
Organ Solo, ‘‘ Overture, ‘Otho’” .. .. .. Handel. 
Maestoso, Allegro Fugato. Gavotta. 


(By request). 
Sir Herbert Oakeley. 
*Chorus, ‘“* Gaudeamus ” ae Tea Peer 
Sola, Vanity” co ae cas ee oo. We Be Bal 
Mr. W. R. Homes. 
Chorus, ‘The Troubadour”.. .. .. .. Sir H. 8. Oakeley. 
Solo, “If doughty deeds my lady please”.. A. 8. Sullivan. 
Mr. A. Carnegie Ross, M.A, 
*Chorus, ‘‘Cam’ ye by Athole” .. .. .«. 
Trio, ‘* The Sea Kings”.. .. .. «. ..- Brinley Richards, 
Messrs. Fallon, Reid, and Russell. 
Chorus, ‘‘ True unto Death ” oF «» Ar. by B. Richards. 
Solo, “To Horse!”.. .. .. .. «» «o Chas. E. Tinney. 
Mr. John M. Skinner, M.A. 
Solo, ‘A Life that lives for you” .. « A. §. Sullivan. 
Mr. P. L. Forbes. 
*Chorus, ‘* Up in the mording early ” ; 
*Chorus, ‘* What’s a’ the Steer?” oe ws 
* Arranged by Sir H. 8S. Oakeley. 


The interest of the concert was greatly enhanced by 
the presence of Sir Herbert Oakeley, and the part he 
took in it, and the most enjoyable efforts of the chorus 
were those in which Sir Herbert played his own ac- 
companiments on the organ. he ‘“ Gaudeamus” 
chorus was rendered with great heartiness, and the 
audience insisted on its repetition. ‘‘Cam’ ye by 
Athole” was also encored. ‘Scots wha hae” lacked 
dramatic effect, and might have been readily mistaken 
in its rendering for ‘‘ The Land of the Leal,” the time 
being identically the same. Among the other pieces 
rendered by the chorus, ‘‘ Onward Roaming” and “The 
Healthful Chase” are worthy of special commendation. 
The solos were all fairly well sung, and received hearty 
expressions of approbation from the audience. The 
two trios were very well, especially ‘‘ The Sea Kings.” 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, on taking his place at the organ, 
was welcomed by the students with a hearty cheer. 
His playing of Handel’s overture “ Otho” was a treat 
of no ordinary kind, and formed a very pleasing feature 
of the concert. In response to an encore Sir Herbert 
substituted a sweet morceau, which was also warmly 
applauded. Before the finale, ; 
rofessor Struthers, honorary president of the Univer- 
sity Choral Society, said that he had now to discharge 
the very pleasing duty of thanking Sir Herbert Oakeley 
for his kindness in being present and assisting at their 
University concert. It was right that he should, in 
the first place, thank the students for the excellent 
musical entertainment they had given to-night. He 
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believed that he spoke the mind of his colleagues as 
well when he said that we are glad to see our students 
cultivating music, that, in doing so, we know they are 
not neglecting more serious studies, for these young 
gentlemen are known to us to be no less proficient in 
their classes than shown themselves to be in music 
to-night. It was quite pleasant to look upon so many 
fine young men, and he was sure his colleagues also 
felt proud of them. It would be unjust, Dr. Struthers 
continued, not to make very special allusion to Herr 
Meid, as teacher and conductor of the University 
Choral Society. Nearly everything in fact depended 
on him. Week after week and year after year, he 
had, without fee or reward, on the Friday evenings 
went to Marischal College to instruct our students, 
and in to-night’s concert we had another proof of 
his enthusiasm and success as a teacher. He 
begged to thank Herr Meid, in the name of the 
students, for his great kindness in his labour. To 
Professor Oakeley he (Dr. Struthers) begged, on 
the part of the University Choral Society, to return 
the best thanks of the Society for the honour 
of his presence to-night. The members felt it to be a 
great encouragement to them. Sir Herbert is not 
only a professor of music and accomplished performer, 
but he is well known as an original composer, and it 
must have been gratifying to him to hear his own 
music so well sung by the students of another univer- 
sity. He might say, with reference to the solos on the 
organ with which Sir Herbert had favoured them, that 
seldom if ever had they heard the tones of that powerful 
organ so thoroughly brought out. He (Dr. Struthers) 
might take it upon him to thank Sir Herbert Oakeley 


in the name, not only of the University, but of this 
vast, and when he looked on it he must also say 
brilliant, assembly, both for his presence and for the 
contribution he had made to the concert. He had 
therefore great pleasure in proposing that a cordial 


vote of thanks be given to Sir Herbert. The proposal 
was enthusiastically responded to by the audience, and 
by the students, the latter cheering again and again. 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, who was received with loud 
applause, said—Ladies and gentlemen, and gentlemen 
of the University Choral Society—I beg to express my 
best thanks to Professor Struthers for the very kind 
things he has been pleased to say regarding the part I 
have had the pleasure of taking in your annual Univer- 
sity concert. Much of his referrence to myself is far 
too kind, but it is very gratifying to be the recipient of 
such graceful expressions—-as it were ex officio—as a 
representative of the only chair of music in North 
Britain existing at your younger sister University of 
Edinburgh, in which capacity I am here as a much- 
honoured guest. The honorary president of the Society 
has been good enough to say that my presence here is 
acceptable and stimulating. I assure you that if this 
is the fact, it is the greatest pleasure to me to be here 
on so interesting an occasion, and if any additional en- 
thusiasm and spirit among your kindly and generous- 
hearted students should be elicited by any aid I can give, 
I shall indeed be proud. I entirely endorse every word 
which the president has spoken in praise of your zealous 
and enthusiastic conductor, Herr Meid. In the face of 
obstacles extremely difficult to surmount, he has by 
patience and firmness succeeded so well in training a 
chorus which, as I well know, is hard to work up to any- 
thing like efficiency. A students’ chorus is always 





es 


fluctuating and changing, and each year has to betraing 
de novo. To have succeeded in coaching up his choir) 
so creditable a standard of efficiency, should earn for hin 
the praise and confidence of all. I beg to congratulaig 
you on your conductor, and your conductor on his 
chorus. That chorus is certainly much improved ging 
I last heard it, and with the enthusiasm [ hay 
witnessed the improvement must continue. The sup. 
port and presence of your Professors on these exiry. 
mural occasions must be appreciated by Aberdeen as by 
my students. In this wayI am greatly aided ¢ 
Edinburgh, and record it with gratitude. As youhar 
sung. ‘‘ Gaudeamus igitur,” ‘‘ Vivat Academia,” “Yj. 
vant Professores,” Floreat et nostra societas, you 
University Choral Association, ‘‘ Semper sint in flor,” 
Thanking you, ladies and gentlemen, for the very kind 
reception given me here, and with warmest congratu. 
lation to the students, I will not longer detain you a 
this late hour. (Cheers.) 

The National Anthem was then sung, the audience 
joining in unison, which brought the concert to 4 
successful conclusion. 





=... 


PROVINCIAL. 


Sr Anprew’s Untverstty Mvusican Socrery—Visir or $y 
Hersert OakeLey.—According to a special appointment, the 
Society was honoured by the presence on Feb. 28, at its weekly 
practising, of Sir Herbert Oakeley, the zealous professor of must 
in the University of Edinburgh. There was a full muster of the 
members of the Society, about fifty being present. After the per- 
formance of several pieces conducted by the professor, he gave 4 
short address in which he said that his great wish, since comingto 
Edinburgh, had been to see a Musical Society in each of ow 
Scottish Universities, and that now his wish was gratified, he spoke 
of the place music held in other Universities, and of its ennobling 
influences to all. He concluded by expressing himself very highly 
pleased with all he had heard, and exhorted the students to spare 
no effort to render their concert a thorough success. The practise 
ing was then renewed with fresh spirit, and at the close, in answet 
to afew wofds from Professor Campbell, expressing the Society’ 
indebtedness to Sir Herbert for his visit, he again expressed bis 
satisfaction, and his willingness to help the Society in every wip. 
It is understood that at the concert of the Society, which is totale 
place in April, the performances will be conducted by Sir Herbert 
Oakeley. 


Tae Warrincton Musica Soctety’s Concert.—This socitly 
on March the Ist, gave its second concert of the season, and, des 
pite the inclemency of the weather, to an excellent and also 4 
well-pleased audience. Indeed, the evening altogether was the 
most encouraging the society has seen for a long time, m 
freshness and great excellence of the performance, and in 
acceptance it won with the audience. We venture to say that mor 
difficult or highly ornate music was never offered to a Warring 
audience, and certainly nothing so advanced or so touched by a 
modern style in which music now-a-days is strongly ranning 
highest types. A choir and band that can attack 4 composite 
bristling with all the difficulties of key, rhythm, and cheagnt 
that are found in the cantata which formed the feature o © 
evening’s performance, must have reached no mean standing 
musical training and development. And it is very encouraging 
see all this enjoyed for the love and charm of it, as evide! 
was. The professional soloists,-Miss Marian Williams 
Thurley Beale, were quite equal to the occasion, and 
their exacting portions of the cantata with great ! 
and spirit. Miss James and Mr. Eccles, two members of the® G 
also very creditably took part in the vocal solos and con 
cal portions of the cantata. The Fair Melusina, the 
mentioned above, by Herr Henrich Hoffmann, was the 
portant feature of the evening's program. The parc 
novel to a Warrington audience, and, indeed, was give i 
only for the first time in January last, but had scarcely, 
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been heard in the provinces before. The legend of the Fair 
Melusina is not now treated for the first time musically, 
Mendelssohn having written a charming overture under the same 
name. Herr Hoffmann has, however, bestowed more elaborate 
treatment on the legend, which is one lending itself extremely well 
to musical illustration. We have little mind to speak of the ex- 
gellent second part of the concert after the enchantment of The 
Fair Melusina. In this, however, Miss James won an encore in 
Cowen’s song, Truant Love, giving Punchinello ; Mr. Thurley 
Beale brought down the house in the Midshipmite, which won him 
q well-deserved encore, when he sang ''o Anthea. Miss Williams 
was also re-called after singing It was a Dream. The orchestra 
has greatly improved in delicacy and general drill, whilst the chorus 
never sang as well. Mr. Pattison played skilful organ accompani- 
ments, and we are sure Dr. Hiles must have been gratified to see 
his able and long-continued labour, at first somewhat barren of 
results, now bringing so rich and true a harvest. 





Brrurncuam.—Mr. Charles Lunn’s Pupil-Concert came off in 
the Town Hall, on Friday, Feb. 25th, and was, musically speaking, 
agrand success; but financially a failure. The various duets and 
trios were, without an exception, admirably rendered ; and Miss 
Ford sang ‘‘ Softly sighs ” with refinement and intelligence ; she 
possesses & voice of great power and flexibility, and with a little 
more training we have no hesitation in saying she will make a 
singer of the first order. The same may safely be predicted of 
Miss Tomasi—her fine rendering of ‘‘ Robert toi que j’aime”’ being 
especially commendable. Miss Surgey fairly rendered “ Angels 
ever bright and fair.” Mr. Mobberley sang in fine style, ‘ Oh, 
Summer Night,” in which he was aided by a hidden choir. 
Messrs. Perks, Ford, and Randall each acquitted themselves 
admirably in their respective pieces. We sincerely congratulate 
Mr. Lunn on the degree of proficiency his pupils have attained. 


Birutncuam.—A large and appreciative audience attended the 
fifth of Mr. Stratton’s Popular Chamber Concerts, which took 
place in the Masonic Hall on March 1. The performers on 
this occasion were Mr. F. Ward (first violin), Mr. W. Griffin 
(second violin), Mr. T. M. Abbott (viola), Mr. J. Owen (violon- 
cello), and Mr. C. J. Duchemin (pianoforte). The program was 
as follows :— 


Quartet in E flat (Posthumous) for strings .. .. Mendelssohn. 
Sonata in G major, Op. 18 (pianoforte and violin) Ed. Greig. 
Sonata in A major, Op. 101 (pianoforte) .. Beethoven. 
Salonstiick, Op. 11 (pianoforte and violoncello) .. Rubinstein. 
Quartet in A flat, Op. 2 (pianoforte and strings).. Westrop. 


Of the foregoing works it would be difficult to name one which 
was not more or less of a novelty here. Every one of these works 
offers abundant matter for comment, description, and critical 
tamination, but exigencies of space compel us to restrict our- 
selves as closely as possible to the claims of the executive per- 
formance, which, in nearly every instance, we may truthfully say 
was of a high order of merit. Probably the centre of interest for 
‘majority of the audience was the Beethoven sonata, one of those 
colossal works of the great tone poet’s later years, which every 
musician has read of, and perhaps examined, but has rarely 
attempted, and still more rarely succeeded in mastering. Mr. 
Duchemin contrived not merely to sustain the interest of his 
hearers, but to extort their admiration, which was expressed after 
tach movement with unmistakable warmth, and culminated in a 
reallon the conclusion of the performance. Another specially 
interesting feature of the concert was the quartet of the late Henry 
Westrop, an English composer who, under more favourable 
circumstances, might have risen in virtue of his undoubted talent 
fame and fortune, but who died a couple of years ago in com- 
parative obscurity. The quartet performed on Tuesday is remark- 
thle as an early work for the maturity of character it exhibits, and 
the richness and abundance of its melody. It is like most healthy 
glish music, essentially lyrical in character, though conforming 
to the general requirements of the sonata form. The performance 
of the work by Messrs. Duchemin, Ward, Abbott, and Owen left 
wothing to be desired, and elicited the warm and frequent 
#plause of the audience. Mr. Duchemin and Mr. F. Ward gave 
‘spirited and effective rendering of the very qualnt and character- 
istic Sonata of the Norseman Grieg, whose music is full of the 
Wild fantastic spirit of his country, which is reflected in the score 
Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman.” Mr. Stratton and Mr. Owen 
justice to the Salonstiick of Rubinstein, which though short is 
™ child's play, and Messrs. Ward, Abbott, Griffin, and Owen 
tited their efforts to excellent purpose in the delightful early 
quartet of Mendelssohn, which affords so interesting and instruc- 
‘glimpse of the precocious genius of the future master. 


Ane and last concert of the series is fixed for the 5th of 
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NOTES. 

FrEpERIC ARCHER IN Amenica.—We are to be congratulated 
upon the decision of this eminent and world-renowned organist 
to make his home in America. For many years Mr Archer has 
occupied the foremost position among English organists, that of 
Alexandra Palace, London,where he was also the musical director. 
Here he gave some two thousand organ recitals upon the great 
instrument which is regarded as the most perfect organ in the 
world, being, according to the verdict of experts, the realization of 
a complete orchestra, which is the aim of all organ builders of 
note. At these recitals Mr. Archer won his fame, not only as a 
virtuoso, but as a musician of scholarship, intellect, and refinement. 
His repertoire is prodigious, embracing the whole range of organ 
literature from the earliest composers for the instrument down to 
the writers of the present day, proving the cosmopolitanism of his 
taste, which aptly fits him for a successful career in his new 
home, which is sadly in need of musicians of his calibre, with 
broad telectic views. In addition to his qualifications as a soloist, 
Mr. Archer has acquired reputation as an orchestral, operatic, and 
choral conductor, a lecturer upon musical history, a composer of 
originality, and the author of the best Organ School extant. Ame- 
rica affords a good field for his varied talents, and that he will 
speedily win a high position, elevate and extend a taste for organ 
music, we believe to be a foregone conclusion.—American Art 
Journal. 








Sorrowinc FoR THE Deap 1x Arrica.—The beating of the 
drum announced that the dance was about to begin. The men 
arranged themselves vis-a-vis with the women, as in a ballet 
dance in a European theatre. The dance opened by an ad- 
vance of the women, who kneeled before the men and then retired. 
The men next advanced, slapped each other on the thigh, knelt, and 
withdrew. After a pause both men and women went through a 
figure somewhat resembling ‘‘ The Lancers.” The women dis- 
played some peculiar contortions of the limbs, aud simultaneously 
the men passed in and out between the contortionists. This 
was only the prelude to a more exciting scene—a very lively 
dance not unlike the French can-can accompanied by savage ges- 
ticulations. Some of the men threw themselves violently on the 
ground ; others crawled about “ on all-fours,” whilst the women sat 
down clasping their knees with their hands. Subsequently the 
women formed a circle, and then retired into line joined by the 
men. The dancers vied with each other in grotesque contortions, 
and the one who succeeded the best was the loudest applauded. 
Every joint and muscle was brought into play, and at intervals 
the men and women would drop out to refresh themselves with 
millet and beer. In this way the “ sorrowing for the dead” wag 
kept up throughout the night without intermission.—The Expiring 
Continent. 





Mr. Cartyie’s Apvicz to A Youna Man.—A correspondent of 
the New York Tribune sends to that journal a letter, written in 1847 
by Mr. Carlyle to a young law-student in Tennessee, who after- 
wards became a United States district judge. The letter concludes 
as follows:—‘‘I have observed this truth, even in our confused 
world, that whatever of real human worth a man does put into his 
grand enterprise, just about the same quantity of real human vic- 
tory (irrecognisable often to blockheads, but very real for all that) 
does he in the end get out of it} this is an unspeakable comfort to 
a brave young man! But ‘ real’ human worth and human victory 
are, as I say, very often not so recognisable; who knows, for 
example, whether your President Polk and our King Hudson (if you 
have heard of such a man, who has made two millions by railways 
here) have gained any ‘victory’ at all—have gained anything but 
& more conspicuous exhibition of their own ugliness; which surely 
is defeat and not victory? You must very particularly pray the 
Heavens for one thing. Not to infect you with vulgar ambition 
(literary or other), which is fatal to all nobleness in man ! ‘ Seekest 
thou great things, seek them not.’ Seek eternal things (if you kaow 
them) ; you will better and better get to know them, if you seek 
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honestly, That also isa fact. As to‘ reading ’—read ‘ History and 
Prophecy’ (if you understand these words): whatsoever of truly 
Interesting, has been, is, or is about to be, in this world where you 
have come to live,—all that authentically bears on these questions, 
snatch it wherever you can find it, read that with greedy heart, 
and on the whole read nothing else. ‘‘ The hugest Follies of this 
world are flying about at present in the shape of Books and 
Book celebrities.” 


Messrs. F. Besson and Co. have, we hear, received the Highest 
Award for Patent Improvements in Musical Instruments at the 
Melbourne Exhibition. 


Briauton Aquartum.—At the series of Orchestral Concerts, now 
concluded, of which Mr. F. W. Corder was conductor, the following 
Works have been performed :—Symphonies—Beethoven, No. 5 
and 8; Schubert, Nos. 8 and 9; Schumann, No. 1 (B flat) ; 
Mendelssohn, ‘Italian; Raff, ‘‘Lenore;’ Mozart, E flat. 
Concertos—Mendelssohn, Violin (twice), Pianoforte in G minor ; 
Spohr, Violin (Dramatic); Weber, Clarinet in E flat; Polonaise 
for Piano (Liszt); Liszt, Fantaisie Hongroise. Overtures— 
Beethoven, ‘‘ Leonora ;’’ Weber, ‘‘ Oberon ;” Wagner, ‘ ‘Tann- 
hiiuser"’ (twice); Bennett, ‘The Naiades;” Rossini, ‘* William 
Tell ;” Gounod, “* Mock Doctor ;” Reissiger, ‘‘ Die Felsenmiihle ;” 
Cowen, ‘“ Maid of Orleans.” Miscellaneous—Massenet, ‘‘ Scenes 
Pittoresques ;” Saint-Saéns, in D; Wagner, “ Siegfried Idyll ;” 
Berlioz, ‘* Danse des Sylphes ” and “‘ Rakoczy March;” Gounod, 
‘‘Funeral March of a Marionette; (twice); Saint-Satns, ‘ Le 
Rouet d’Omphale ;” Cowen, Incidental Music, ‘‘ Maid of Orleans ;” 
F. Corder, Ballet Music, and Last Scene form the * Morte 
d’Arthur.”. Encouraged by the support that has been accorded to 
these Concerts, the Directors have resolved upon at once making 
arrangements to give in the ensuing autumn Beethoven's nine 
Symphonies, in chronological order. dt is also intended to pro- 
duce entirely new or little known works of the best modern 
composers. 


Mr. Ganz’s Orcnestran Concerts.—The season of 1881 will 
eommence on April 30, and will consist of five concerts directed 
by Mr. Ganz, with Mr. Pollitzer as Leader of the band. The 
program of each concert will include a Symphony by Beethoven, 
Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., or a new 
work by a modern composer; a Concerto for the Pianoforte or 
Violin ; besides Overtures and Vocal Music. Arrangements are 
being made for the appearance of the most celebrated artists, 
both vocal and instrumental. During the series of concerts a 
selection from the following Orchestral and Vocal works will be 
given, some of whieh will then be produced for the first time in 
London :—Hector Berlioz will be represented by his ‘‘ Episode de 
1a Vie d'un Artiste,” Grande Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 4 
(first time of performance in London), and “ Roméo et Juliette,” 
Symphonie Dramatique, Op. 17, avec Cheurs, Solos de Chant, et 
Prologue en Recitatif Choral, d’aprés la Tragedie de Shakespeare. 
(dedicated to Nicolo Paganini); Gluck, by “Orpheus,” Opera 
for voices, chorus, and orchestra, and chorus and ballet music 
from ‘Iphigenia in Tauris ;’’ Dr. Ferdinand Hiller by a Concert 
Overture, Op. 101, No. 2; F. Von Holstein by the Overture, 
‘‘ Der Haideschacht,” Op. 22; Franz Lachner, by Suite No. 6, in C 
major, Op. 150; Edmond de Mihalovich, by ‘Hero and 
Leander,” d’aprés la Ballade de Friedrich Schiller (dedicated to 
Mdme. Cosina Wagner), ‘‘La Ronde du Sabbat,” d’aprés la 
Ballade de Victor Hugo, and “ Trauerkliinge,” in Remembrance of 
Franz Deik; Joachim Raff, by his Symphony, ‘‘ Leonore,” Op. 
117, No. 5, in E major; Reinecke, by his Overture, ‘ Friedens- 
feier ;"’ Rheinberger, by his Concerto for Pianoforte, in A flat, 
Op. 94; Anton Rubinstein, by the Symphony in F major, No.1, 
Op. 40 (which will be repeated by general desire), and by the 
Ballet-Divertissement from ‘‘Nero;” Svensden’s Fantasia, Op, 
18, will be repeated by general desire; Mrs. Meadows White 
(Mary Alice Smith) by Two Intermezzi, from the “ Masque of 
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Pandora” (first time of performance) ; Taubert, by the Oy 
“Tempest.” There will be also an Orchestral Piece by A. Gy: 
Thomas; the Overture for Orchestra and Chorus, Op. 41, 
Vieuxtemps ; the Overture to ‘* Samori ;” and Ouverture Guers 
“Castor et Pollux,” by the Abbe Vogler. The band wij} 
complete in every department, and the well-known care of 
Ganz will ensure an intelligent interpretation of all the works, 
Analytical and historical programs will be written for each 
concert by Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. B. Oxon, F.R.S.L. 


The memorial of the late Miss Adelaide Neilson is NOW com. 
pleted, and has been placed over the grave in Brompton Cemeten, 
It consists of a large handsome cross made of the finest whit 
marble, on which are inscribed the following words jp plain 
letters:—‘‘In loving memory of Adelaide Neilson, died 154 
August, 1880." The grave is encircled with a white maj 
border and planted with young trees. 


Str Hersert Oaxerey, LL.D., or Toe Universiry op App. 
DEEN.—Seldom has an announcement been made which hy 
excited more interest than that of the list of the names of thoy 
upon whom the Senatus Academicus of our University resolyedty 
confer Degrees of Honour at their meeting on Saturday. Mindfy| 
of her own children and marking their career in all parts of the 
world, she on that day, as before, honoured the veteran lanye 
and soldier, the young astronomer, colonial governor, aj 
scholarly theologian, but while all these men of letters, lay, 
arms, and science are her own alumni, the list also for the fint 
time contains the name of a representative of one of the arts that 
dignify and ennoble life. With no tie to our university, a graduate 
of another, and the professor in a third, he had on Aberdeen » 
other claim than that of professional distinction, and high-soulel 
devotion to art. This new departure of our university merits mow 
than a passing notice, because, while it marks an epoch in thuste 
the first time placing art in its true position as one of the most, 
powerful educative of forces, it carries with it :n the case of Sir 
Herbert Oakeley that special form of distinction which takes it 
altogether out of the ordinary range of academic honours.- 
Aberdeen Journal. 


Out of thirty-six applicants, Dr. Creser, organist of St. Martin's 
Church, Scarborough, has been appointed to the vacancy of the 
Leeds Parish Church, caused by the resignation of Mr. Burton, 
The salary is £200 a year. 


“PryarorE” 1n THE Law Covurts.—The action brought iy 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan against the London Comedy-Opm 
Company, for a breach of the agreement under which ‘“ H.M.S. Pint 
fore” was produced, was decided by Mr. Justice Fry. Thedefendaslé 
had acquired the right of performing the piece for the usual mi; 
and when the Opera Comique Theatre was closed for decoration 
they continued the opera at another house. The plaintiffs contended 
that the closing of the theatre ended the run, and a large number 
of dramatic writers and theatrical managers supported the 
position. The Judge took the same view, and therefore gavt 
judgment for the plaintiffs. As the latter had not asked for at 
account of the profits or for substantial damages, he gave then 
one shilling damages. 


At the Grand Theatre, Nice, on the 14th February, the a 
opera by the Count d’Osmond, entitled the “ Partisan,” was pf 
formed for the first time, and met with a most enthusiastic recep 
tion. The first and third acts especially were received with ‘ 
favour, the several artists engaged being frequently recalled 
Madlle. Smeroschi, a powerful and dramatic soprano, appearing ® 
great advantage. The performances following the first rep ; 
tion were equally successful. On March the 23rd the theatre w# 
burnt to the ground, and many people lost their lives. ‘The™® 
broke out after the commencement of a performance of the 
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The Brixton Choral Society, Angell Town In stitution, on Monday, 
gsth February, gave & performance of Dr. Sullivan’s oratorio, 
«The Prodigal Son ;”’ and of Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.” The 
yoealists were Miss Catherine Penna, Miss Marian Burton, Mr, 
Henry Guy, Mr. Frederick Bevan. Mr. John Harrison was at the 
pianoforte ; Mr. Charles Wilkes, a pupil of Mr. W. Lemare, presided 
at the organ ; and Mr. William Lemare conducted. Thechoruses 
were really very good and thoroughly appreciated. The soloists 
were all that could be desired. 





Arr DECORATION OF THE Srace.—On Thursday, March 10, at 
a meeting of the Society for the Fine Arts, Conduit Street, Mr. W. 
Cave Thomas, I’.S.8 , in the chair, Mr. Walter J. Allen delivered 
his conelnding lecture on ‘* Art Decoration on the Stage.” The 
lecturer said he thought it must be conceded that it was very 
dificult to draw the line as to the amount of ‘“ realism” which 
was to be allowed on the stage. He was of opinion that the best 
geenery and accessories were those which formed a true back- 
ground and variety to the actors and their costumes. Some years 
ago the late Mr. Mark Lemon started an entertainment compris- 
ing several scenes from the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.,” and the 
whole representation, as a representation, was simply perfect. 
He had tapestry but it did not pay. He (the lecturer) had often 
thought that, provided Mr. Mark Lemon had had scenery and 
accessories, the result would have been different, and he was not 
glone in this opinion. But at the present it appeared that 
realism was being carried to such an extent that he could only 
describe it as realism gone ‘stark, staring mad.” The lecturer 
qiticised the production of Tennyson’s play, “ The Cup.” The 
first scene had, he said, probably never been surpassed on any 
stage. It was a picture, in its way perfect, but from a dramatic 
point of view it crushed the actors. Their dresses assimilated in 
colour too much with the general tone of the picture, with the ex- 
ception of the costume of Miss Terry, who was dressed in white, 
the effect of which was satisfactory, so that when she was on the 
itage this point of light in the picture placed the scene in much 
greater repose. He reminded managers that people went to the 
theatres to see acting and not to see the scenery crushing it out. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer at the close. 














Miss Carlotta Elliot, who sang at several of the best London 
Concerts last season, with great success, had the honour of singing 
before the Emperor and his court at the Palace at Berlin on 
Friday, March 11th. 





Mr. W. A. Barrett has resigned the Editorship of the Monthly 
Musical Record, which he held for the last three years. 









Mr. F. C, Atkinson, formerly a chorister of the Cathedral at 


Norwich, has been appointed organist in the place of Dr. Glad- 
Hone, resigned. 



















A photolithographie copy of Franklin Taylor's Edition of 
Richter’s Counterpoint has been issued in New York. 
— 
The fine collection of paintings of the late Charles Hargitt; 
Tay,, the father of the well known musician C. J. Hargitt, organist 
“Farm Street Chapel, has been dispersed at Liverpool. There 
vere seven hundred and fifty choice examples of British and 
ental schools. The collection contains three examples by 
t, nine of Sir Edwin Landseer, eleven of Collins, six of 
\ nfeld, eleven of Philip, five of Prout, nine of Wilkie, two of 
sfour of Mulready, twenty-three of De Wint, twenty-one 
ble, fourteen of Muller, three of Gainsborough, three of 
% Vernet, four of Frere, fourteen of Old Crome, four of 
yi, nine of David Cox, &c. Nearly every artist of emi- 

































































‘Lucia di Lammermoor.” Itis feared that nearly one hundred | nence is represented by at least one specimen in this famous col- 
vs All attempts to save the building were | 


lection. 





The Annual Service of the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
will be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on May 18th. Among other 
works to be given Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s Cantata, ‘ All they that 
trust in Thee,” will be performed with a full band and chorus. 





‘‘ The English Church Composers,” is the title of Mr. Barrett's 
book, written for the series of biographies of the Great Musicians, 
edited by F. Hueffer, now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Rivington, and Co. 





Tschaikowski’s opera ‘‘ The Maid of Orleans,” which was given 
at St. Petersburg, does not seem to have highly delighted the 
Russians. If it was as pleasant as the sound of his own name 
this is scarcely to be wondered at, even in Russia. 

The Worcester Festival to be held on September 5th will com- 
mence with a service on the Sunday before, in which the musical 
portions will be accompanied by the band. Among other works 
to be produced during the week, will be Cherubini’s Mass in D, 
Handel’s ‘‘ Jephtha,” and “ The Widow of Nain,” a clever Can- 
tata by Mr, A. J. Caldicott. The orchestra is to be placed at the 
west end of the church and the seats are to be arranged longitudi- 
nally: a compromise which seems to be generully approved of. 
The Dean and Chapter appear to be doing everything possible to 
help the success of the Festival. 





Mr. Gye begins his Opera Season at Covent Garden Theatre on 
April 19th. Mr. Mapleson at Her Majesty's Theatre on May 7th. 





Dr. Hullah, always interested in the cause of popularising 
music, has undertaken to conduct a miscellaneous performance of 
music at the Victoria Coffee Music Hall on Thursday, April 9th. 
One of a series undertaken with the same iaudable desire, that of 
bringing a knowledge of better things in the way of art before the 
working classes. 

Professor Helmholtz will shortly visit England and deliver a 
course of lectures in English. 





The Queen has just conferred on the Philharmonic Society a 
mark of favour, having subscribed for a certain number of stalls 
for the entire series of Philharmonic concerts for the current 
season. 





Mr. Tennyson's Song of the Sisters ‘“‘O diviner air,” from his 
new volume of poems, has been set as a duet by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, and will appear in that form in the Leisure Hour for 
April. 

Lloyd’s News has just reached its Two Thousandth number, 
and its weekly circulation is 600,000. Handed, moreover, from 
person to person in the remotest parts of the world, it is probably 
read by millions, Its capacity for good or ill is therefore 
enormous, and it is a fact worthy of note in estimating the tone 
of the age, that this great journal of the middle and humbler 
classes, still extends its sale by being patriotic without rabidness, 
and Liberal without being incendiary. It is printed on “ endless 
rolls ” of paper “ ten miles long”’—an “ endless ” roll is generally 
ten miles long. The Daily Telegraph claims the “ largest cireu- 
lation ” in the world, but Lloyd’s is the largest circulation reel-ly. 
— Moonshine. 





The training-ship Shaftesbury was commissioned by the London 
School Board, to induce naughty boys to grow up sailors, The ves- 
sel was furnished at considerable cost with harmonium, piano, and 
orchestra complete, in order to ‘‘ humanise” the little dears. 
But, unfortunately, the more they have become ‘ humanised,” 
the more they do not want to go to sea, and, as a nautical nursery, 
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the Shaftesbury is a decided frost. This is hard upon the public, 
which has to pay for the whims of the despotic majority of the 
L. 8. B., and is especially disappointing to the Lawsonites of the 
Board. It was hoped that the young musicians would at once solve 
the Temperance question in the Navy; that three-water grog 
would fade away before the refining influence of a sort of sea-going 
‘* Monday Pop.”—Moonshine. 

The authorities of Trinity College, London, have issued a 
prospectus announcing their readiness to undertake the Exami- 
nation of Choirs and Choral Societies, or Classes throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Theodore Thomas’s paper on ‘‘ Musical Possibilities in America” 
in the March Number, in Scribner is, naturally, musicianly rather 
than literary, and though of course it shows knowledge and 
conviction, it says few striking things. This is as noticeable a 
remark as any:—‘*The voices of American women, although 
inclined to be sharp and nasal in speaking, are good in singing. 
Their small volume reveals the lack of proper training, but they 
are good in quality, extended in compass, and brilliant in colour: 
The men's voices do not compare favourably with those of the 
women. They lack strength and character, and a well-balanced 
chorus is hardly possible as yet without a mixture of English or 
German voices to give body to the tone.” 


A new opera, called ‘* Ammergen,”’ by Paul McSwiney, was pro- 
duced at Cork, the native place of the composer, recently with great 
success. It is to be produced in Dublin also. ' 


The Annual Service in Holy Week, at which a selection from 
the Passions Musik of Bach is usually performed, will take place in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday, April 12. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne Lonpon Epvcationan Corporation, Limrrep.—A new 
company is being formed for the purpose of buying the journal 
called ‘‘ Hducation,” and of carrying on the publication of the 
same. It has also taken power to purchase and carry on any 
other educational publications, periodicals or otherwise, and the 
business of any other person or company having objects alto- 
gether, or in part similar to those of this Company. According to 
this, the Corporation will be empowered not only to buy news- 
papers, but also schools, private and public, as well as publishing 
and printing establishments. 


The new Opera House erected by Lucae before the Bocken- 
heimer Gate at Frankfort, is said to give great satisfaction. A 
German periodical remarks: ‘‘The architecture gives an im- 
pression of grandeur and magnificence as it towers up in the 
splendour of its material. The eye rests with pleasure upon the 
sandstone blocks and the rich, symmetrically arranged bronzes. 
The Pegasus upon the summit of the roof, and the Apollo over 
the porch would show plainly enough that one is standing before 
a theatre, even without the inscription ‘Dem Wabren, Schinen, 
Guten,’ which leaves room for conjectures.” . From far 
and wide the building is visible, rising above the tree-tops and the 
roofs of houses. The curtain inside is very appropriately deco- 
rated with a representation of the Prologue to Faust, after a com- 
position of Steinle’s. 


A young amateur musician of Montreal, Joseph Cadieux, 
has finished a trapezoidal violin having straight cuttings, after a 
system invented by Savart. This violin has other peculiar 
qualities, and is said to be founded on good ideas. 


Viouin ann Ziraer Makers ry Bavarta.—In the quaint little 
Bavarian villiage of Mittenwald nearly eight thousand violins are 
made every year for export for all parts of the world. The 
manufacture has flourished there for the last two hundred years. 
The inhabitants work in their own homes. The workmen are 
about two hundred in number, and receive very scanty pay for 
their labour. As short a time back as fifty years, the only agent 
they had was an old man who went about from place to place 
with a box on his back containing specimens of their work. Most 
of them only do the fiddle-work in winter, as they are generally 





SS 
occupied in the summer in getting in their little bit of com bay 
&c. A boy can learn the trade without any pecuniary Assistaney 
on the part of his parents, as the Bavarian government started 
a school for vivlin-making some years ago. There jg also 4 
drawing-school and a music-school, free to all who choose to igi 

They make some wonderful imitations of violins, such ag those of 
Antonius, Straduarius, Cremona, * faciebat Anno 16— ” Ging. 
eppe Guarnerius, “fecit Cremona, 16—, I. H. §.;” Nicolaas 
Amalus Cremonien, Hieronimy. fili Antoni 16—, and many mor 
These are sold in Mittenwald as imitations, but are often pase] 
off by others as originals. All kinds of stringed instruments gy 
made in this romantic village. The zither, played bya Bavarian 


or Swiss, is one cf the sweetest of instruments. It is unique, Qf 


these parts it is a native ; but it is only within the last forty years 
that it has reached its present completeness. Zithers have bog 
made in Mittenwald for the past one hundred years, and, st 

to say, all zither-makers of note who have established themselyg 
in Munich, Vienna, and other large cities, have either been bom 
in Mittenwald or have learned their tradethere. Most of the peas 
ants can play the zither a little (play a lindler or waltz), 
Russia it is very popular, and some of the best German zithe. 
players are there at present. In this country it is also getting wal 
known. It has too little power for a large concert-room, but ity 
well suited to parlour entertainments. 


Fashionable frivolities have reached such a pitch in Sy 
Francisco that a reaction has set in according to the New 
Letter, and a band of reformers have inaugurated a new club, # 
which the members will spend their evenings in darning stocking, 
to the accompaniment of harmless gossip. 


A monster and costly catalogue of the printed books in the 
British Museum is about to be commenced by the authorities of 
that public institution. According to the Daily News, the work, 
although issued at the rate of five volumes a year, will take fory 


years to complete, and is likely to contain about three millions d | 


titles. The total estimate for the composition of the whole work 
is £70,000, and, when complete, a single copy will cost £200. 


Ar a Discounr.—For the “ Nibelungen” performances ia 
London, the Leipsic director, Mr. Angelo Neuman, is to receive 
£1600 from Maurice Strakosch. Let him find the house fint 
and then we shall see how much money will be forthcoming. f 
Mr. Strakosch has also to pay the ‘Great Master” who ist 
superintend the representations, the margin for himself willl 
deplorably small. 


Lapy Srupenrs at CamBpripce Universiry.—The Cambridy 
Senate has affirmed, by the enormous majority of 398 to 32, the 
proposal for admitting women to University examinations. This 
decision is looked upon as wise as well as liberal, and the practical 
unanimity with which it has been formed marks the great progress 
which has been made of late years in arriving at a just 
sensible view of a very important question. The change, however, 
is, after all, greater in appearance than in reality. Fri 
examiners have been in the habit of reading any answers to qué 
tions set in the Triposes which ladies might send to them, and of 
giving private information, which soon, of course, became more dt 
less public, as to the places in the class lists to which their com 
spondents would have been entitled. This, however, was # 
unsatisfactory, and perhaps not a very courteous way of rei 
nising the claims of women to participation in the hight 
education. Now, residents at Newnham and Girton will have the 
same right to compete for honours as the undergraduates 
Trinity and St. John’s. They will have the fair field anl™ 
favour to which they are entitled, and more than which they donot 
claim. We trust that Oxford will soon follow the good example 
the “‘ younger and less splendid University.” A national inst 
tution should not countenance artificial barriers based on then 
which are matters of controversy. If women cannot succeed it 
examinations, they will only discover their inability by tryiné. 
they can, they suffer a real hardship in being excluded. Bu 
all events, it is not wise to interfere with the natural processes 
which capacity is tested and unfitness exposed. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Coughs, 

enza.—The soothing properties of these medicaments render 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory organs. In common . 
influenza the Pills, taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over i 
and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When infiuenss {8 a 
treatment easiest, safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills theo 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, = 3 
panes air tubes, and render respiration free, without —— nan 
rritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits. Such are the . 
saving suffering when any one is afflicted with cold, conghs. a i" 
other chest complaints, by which so many persons are seriously 
afflicted in most countries 
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